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Delayed Dispatch 


WINTER HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ARMY, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, January 10, 1777. 
—General George Washington has presented the people of 
the United States with a New Year's gift of the most vital 
importance. After a. long and disastrous retreat in which 
the British seized New York City and overran New Jersey, 
the Commander in Chief, in a series of bold strokes, has 
turned the tide of battle with a brilliant victory that may 
have decisive effects on the whole course of the war. 

Crossing the Delaware River on Christmas Eve in the 
midst of a driving sleet storm, General Washington, with only 
2,300 men, launched a surprise attack which shattered and 
paralyzed the hitherto successful armies of the British. In a 
whirlwind ten-day campaign against superior forces en- 
trenched in powerful log pillboxes, the Americans have 
recaptured Trenton, Princeton, and almost the entire state 
of New Jersey. 

Coming at a moment when the Continental armies had 
apparently all but lost the war, the victory not only has 
recovered most of the lost ground, but gives a shot in the 


arm to the faltering struggle for American independence. 
The morale of the U. S. forces was low. Desertions were 
heavy. Civilians had failed to “back the attack” with war 
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bonds to furnish adequate food and ammunition to the 
troops in the foxholes. Inflation caused by rapidly depreciat- 
ing paper money had raised the cost of living sharply. The 
Americans had sustained a series of constant defeats begin- 
ning with their expulsion from Long Island last August, in 
which 15,000 British and Hessians killed, wounded, or 
captured over 1,000 of the patriots. In October they were 
routed at White Plains, and on November 16-20, compelled 
to evacuate Fort Washington and Fort Lee. From that point 
Washington and his dispirited troops retreated southwest 
across New Jersey and into the hills of Pennsylvania. So 
serious was the situation early in December that. Congress 
abandoned Philadelphia and fled to Baltimore. 

The British were riding high. Having routed the bedrag- 
gled band of rebels, they were encamped along the Dela- 
ware in southern Jersey, preparing to celebrate Christmas 
with traditional wassail and song. Their commentators were 
loudly proclaiming the end of the war. Lord Cornwallis was 
about to embark for Britain to report to the Crown the 
complete suppression of the rebellion. 

Washington’s depleted army was in desperate need of 
reinforcements, but the Commander knew there was little 
hope of raising them. Whatever he could do must be accom- 
plished with what shrunken and weary forces he had. The 
General decided to strike before the Delaware -froze over. 
If it did, the British could cross on the ice and annihilate 
his few remaining regiments. He ordered his patrols to 
capture all landing craft for fifteen miles along the New 
Jersey bank. With these boats, on the freezing night before 
Christmas, he made the daring river crossing, consolidated 
his beachhead, and surrounded the camp of Hessian troops 
at Trenton. At zero hour, just before dawn, he struck with 
complete success. The Hessian commander fell fatally 
wounded, and over 1,000 of his befuddled troops quickly 
surrendered. 

Two days later, Washington’s army destroyed three red- 
coat regiments at Princeton and mopped up reinforcements 
from the east. Cornwallis, postponing his departure for 
England, rushed to New Brunswick to protect his stores 
there. The result is now a temporary stalemate. The Ameri- 
cans are encamped at Morristown, resting and building up 
their strength. The British are stationed near the Atlantic 
coast, watching for further moves from “Old Fox” 
Washington. 

The Commander in Chief, now as always the inspiring 
leader of the nation in arms, seems to have had a super- 
human foresight of the importance of the campaign just 
past. In his last press conference during the long retreat, 
General Washington told reporters: 

“The time is near at hand which will determine whether 
Americans are to be freemen or slaves. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the courage and 
conduct of this Army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy 
leaves us only the choice of a brave resistance, or the most 
abject submission. We have to resolve to conquer or die. 
Let us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
show the whole world that a freeman contending for liberty 
is superior to any slavish mercenary on earth.” 


Adapted from News of the Nation, a tabloid history of America 
just issued by Garden City Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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The Riddle of Italy 


‘“ HEN IN ROME do as the Romans 
do” was not a Nazi idea. They in- 
tended, instead, to make the Romans do 
as the Nazis. But they failed dismally. 
Today the Romans, and with them the 
rest of the Italian people, are coming 
into their own again, As the American 
and British armies sweep into the Eter- 
nal City, Italy is destined to become the 
first “postwar” country— the testing 
ground of the future peace settlements. 

The blueprint for Italy was drafted at 
the Tripartite Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow last October. “Al- 
lied policy toward Italy,” the declaration 
stated, “must be based upon the funda- 
mental principle that fascism and all its 
evil influence and configuration shall be 
completely destroyed and that the Ital- 
ian people shall be given every oppor- 
tunity to establish governmental and 
other institutions based upon democratic 
principles.” / 

A seven-point program for Italy was 
then laid down which provided for (1) 
the inclusion of anti-fascists in the gov- 
ernment; (2) freedom of speech, re- 
ligious worship, press and assembly; (3) 
the suppression of fascist organizations; 
(4) the removal of fascists from public 
office; (5) the release of all political pris- 
oners; (6) the creation of democratic 
local governments; and (7) the prosecu- 
tion of fascist war criminals. “It is further 
understood,” the Declaration asserted, 
“that nothing in this resolution is to oper- 
ate against the right of the Italian people 
ultimately to choose their own form of 
government.” 

In the four months since the Moscow 
Conference many of these principles 
have been put into operation in the lib- 
erated territories of Italy. With the fall 
of Rome, it is generally expected that a 
new provisional Italian government will 
be formed with a broader popular base 
and more nearly in conformity with the 
Moscow Declaration. 

The administrative set-up in Italy at 
the present time is most complex. We 
can at the very outset dismiss as unim- 
portant the fascist Mussolini puppet gov- 
ernment which the Nazis still claim to 
be functioning somewhere in North 
Italy, propped by German bayonets. 

In liberated Italy there are several 
governmental bodies, First, there is the 
Badoglio regime which on July 25, 1943 
deposed Mussolini and on September 8 
signed an armistice with the Allies. Since 
then it has declared war on Germany 
and has nominally changed the status of 
Italy from a defeated nation into a “co- 
belligerent.” Although there are some 
Italian troops fighting on the Allied side, 
the military strength of Marshal Pietro 
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Republic or monarchy is major question 
when United Nations’ temporary regime 
gives way to Italian self-government 


popular backing it enjoys is a moot ques- 
tion. On November 18, the Marshal 
promised to step out of politics as soon 
as Rome is captured. Somewhere in the 
picture is also the aged and much dis- 
credited King Victor Emmanuel III who 
has thus far refused to abdicate. He is 
backed to some extent by Badoglio. 
Then there is, of course, the AMG — 
the Allied Military Government — whose 
primary purpose is the restoration of or- 
der and the re-establishment of sources 
of food and supplies (See Sept. 13-18, 
1943 issue.) Working in close liaison 
with the AMG is the ACCI — the Allied 
Control Commission for Italy — which 
General Dwight D, Eisenhower set up 
shortly before his transfer to Britain, The 
ACCT steps in after the AMG has estab- 
lished Italian administrative offices. In 
other words, the AMG is direct Allied 
control while the ACCI supervises Ital- 
ian control. Thus in the wake of the Al- 
lied armies first comes the AMG and 
after a while as the liberated areas are 
handed back to the Italians for their own 
administration, the jurisdiction of the 
AMG is replaced by the ACCI which 
does not govern directly but keeps a 
vigilant eye on the Italian administrators 


to see that they do not violate any civil 
rights. To date only four small provinces 
are Italian-managed, The rest of liber- 
ated Italy is still under the direct admin- 
istration of the AMG. 

The ACCI is headed by Major General 
Kenyon A. Joyce, former commanding 
general of the Ninth Service Command. 
He is personally responsible to General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson who is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's successor in the Medi- 
terranean theater. The Commission con- 
sists of four main divisions — the Military 
Section whose chief has not yet been of- 
ficially appointed; the Political Section, 
under Harold Cassia, a British career 
diplomat; the Economic and Administra- 
tive Section, headed by Air Commodore 
Lord Stansgate; and the Communica- 
tions Section, under the chairmanship of 
Captain Ellery W. Stone, U. S. Navy, 
who was formerly the president of Postal 
Telegraph. 

Still another layer above both the 
AMG and the ACCI is the ACI — the 
Allied Council on Italy — which was es- 
tablished by the Tripartite Conference in 
Moscow. Its function is to oversee the 
activities of the AMG and the ACCI as 
they apply to civilian affairs in Italy. The 
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Council comprises American, British, 
Russian and French delegates, with a 
provision for the future inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
The personnel of the ACI consists of 
Robert D. Murphy, the American Min- 
ister to North Africa; Harold MacMillan, 
British Minister to North Africa; Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, representing the Soviet 
Union; and Rene Massigli, the Foreign 
Affairs Commissioner of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 


Monarchy or Republic? 


There is considerable dissatisfaction 
among the Italian people with the pres- 
ent set-up. They seek an early establish- 
ment of a responsible, representative, 
non-fascist Italian government of their 
own free choice. Whether this govern- 
ment is to be a monarchy or a republic 
is still being heatedly disputed. 

Those who favor a republic hold that 
King Victor Emmanuel III has betrayed 
the Italian people. The first and supreme 
betrayal was the use of his authority to 
establish and help consolidate the fascist 
regime. 

Victor Emmanuel clung rigidly to fas- 
cism. He approved the measures which 
fastened dictatorship to the country. He 
accepted the title of Emperor when Ethi- 
opia was conquered and the crown of 
Albania when that country was ravaged. 
He signed the alliance with Nazi Ger- 
many and later sent his son Humbert to 
command the troops that gave France 
“the stab in the back” in June, 1940. 
Only when the fortunes of war took a 
turn for the worse did Victor Emmanuel, 
according to the republicans, drop Hit- 
ler and jump on the winning Allied band- 
wagon. 

All the outstanding anti-fascist leaders 
in and out of Italy favor a republican 
regime. This group includes such re- 
nowned names as those of Count Carlo 
Sforza, distinguished liberal and former 
Foreign Minister; Don. Luigi Sturzo, 
founder of the Popular Party; Benedetto 
Croce, the eminent philosopher; and 
Professors Gaetano Salvemini, George 
La Piana and G. A. Borgese, now in 
America. Recent dispatches from Italy 
have reported many demonstrations by 
students and workers in Naples and other 
cities demanding the abdication of the 
King. 

Who then is for a monarchy? First 
there is Badoglio and his coterie of 
“King’s men” — generals, military offi- 
cials, bureaucrats. Then there are the so- 
called “passive” fascists — the propertied 
classes, industrialists, landlords, and 
some of the clergy — who had prospered 
under the Mussolini dictatorship. 

The monarchists are divided into sev- 
eral camps. Some favor the abdication 
of the 74-year-old King Victor Emman- 
uel and his succession by Crown Prince 
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A LOT TO ERASE 


son, and favor a regency for Humbert’s 
six-year-old son, the Prince of Naples. 
In December of last year, a new royal- 
ist group made its appearance, Partito 
Azzuro, the “Blue Party.” How much 
influence it wields is anybody’s guess. 
Neutral observers are convinced that 
the fate of the Savoy dynasty is sealed, 
that the Italian people will predomi- 
nantly vote for a republican government. 


Six Anti-Fascist Groups 


Opposing the monarchists is the Ital- 
ian Committee of Liberation represent- 
ing the six major non-fascist political 
parties. This bloc is a sort of “Popular 
Front” coalition that is expected to gain 
control of the Italian government after 
the capture of Rome. They represent 
a cross-section of the Italian nation — 
the professional people, the workers and 
the peasants. 

These six political parties are the 
Christian Democratic, the Democratic 
Liberal, the Action, the Democratic 
Labor, the Socialist, and the Commu- 
nist. The first four parties are commit- 
ted to various gradations of moderate 
social and political reform. There are, 
of course, no figures on the relative 
strength of these organizations. The So- 
cialist Party is assumed to have the 
largest following throughout the coun- 
try and is believed to be particularly 
strong among the workers in the indus- 
trial northern region. Next in size is 
supposed to be the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party which is the descendant of 
the old Popular Party founded by Don 
Luigi Sturzo. It has strong socialist 
leanings. The Party of Action is an off- 
shoot of the Giustizia e Liberta {Jus- 
tice and Liberty) movement which was 
organized secretly in 1930 by a group 
of anti-fascist intellectuals. It is di- 
rected chiefly by such distinguished 
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Emilio Lussu. The general assumption 
is that the following of the official Com- 
munist Party is small. 

On January 29, a Congress of these 
parties was held at Bari where a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted call- 
ing for the abdication of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The resolution stated that 
the Congress, “while realizing that the 
present state of the country does not 
allow of an immediate solution of the 
constitutional problem, considers that 
the moral and material reconstruction 
of Italy presupposes the immediate ab- 
dication of the King responsible for the 
tragedies that have overtaken the couni- 
try.” 

The Congress decided to set up “a 
permanent executive junta” composed 
of representatives of the six parties, with 
headquarters in Rome following the 
capital’s liberation. Simultaneously, the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor 
was reconstituted in Bari in the pres- 
ence of 500 representatives of the anti- 
fascist trade unions. In 1920, before 
the advent of fascism, the membership 
of the Italian trade unions numbered 
3,300,000. 

Although the Vatican has never of- 
ficially gone on record either for or 
against fascism, some prominent church- 
men have openly supported Mussolini. 
This has tended to antagonize many 
anti-fascists. The Liberal parties favor 
the separation of church and state and 
the granting of equal rights and pro- 
tection under a common law to all re- 
ligious denominations. They are also 
pledged to make change in the Lat- 
eran Treaty, which was signed by the 
Holy See and Mussolini in 1929. 


The Land Problem 


Italy is dependent on imports for 
many of her major products. She will 
have to be assured of these commodi- 
ties, for, after the war, she will need 
large quantities of machine tools and 
other equipment to repair war losses. 
The country will also need extensive 
agricultural aid. One possible solution 
lies in a more equitable distribution of 
the land. (Of the landowners, two per 
cent are holders of large estates, com- 
prising about 40 per cent of the total 
area of the country.) The encourage- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives has 
been suggested. 

Finally, important colonial and boun- 
dary problems will have to be solved. 
With democratic government in both 
Yugoslavia and Italy, the adjustment of 
the frontiers between the two countries 
is not expected to lead to any serious 
friction. 

In the final analysis, Italy’s problems, 
like those of other countries of Europe, 
can be successfully solved only within 
the framework of.a new order, based 
upon peace, freedom and. international 
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MEET THE MARSHALLS 


HE most tremendous armada ever 

assembled steamed toward a reef- 
ringed area of island-dotted ocean three 
times the size of California — the Mar- 
shall Islands. This was the U. S. Cen- 
tral Pacific fleet, totaling over 2,000,000 
tons, and made up of more capital ships 
and guns than the famous British fleet 
at Jutland in World War I. 

Although expecting an invasion ever 
since the Gilbert Islands fell ten weeks 
ago, the Japanese on the Marshalls were 
caught off guard. They thought it would 
be another “shell-and-run” attack, and 
did not have ships on hand to ward off 
the “shell-and-land” invasion. They ex- 
pected us at Wotje and Mili, nearest 
Marshall atolls to the Gilberts; instead 
we daringly landed on Kwajalein atoll 
in the center. We learned a lesson at 
the Gilberts. Tarawa had proved that 
our bombardment was insufficient to 
knock out underground pillboxes, that 
our landing craft were unfit for crossing 
coral reefs when stranded by shifting 
tides, and that our airforce was slow in 
winning air supremacy. This time our 
planes bombed Japanese airstrips 
“bomb-happy”; we had new invasion 


barges; we timed tides and moonlight 
to a split second; and our ships pounded 
the island targets with the most concen- 
trated sea-borne fire in history — 5,000 
tons of shells. 

Thus prepared, our fleet under Vice 
Admiral Raymond Spruance and Rear 
Admiral Richmond K. Turner, edged 
close to Kwajalejn without meeting an 
enemy plane or sub, without losing a 
ship. Before dawn, February 1, the fleet 
divided northward to attack Roi Island, 
main airbase, and southward to attack 
Kwajalein Island, main seabase. Major 
General Charles Corlett’s 7th Army Di- 
vision, veterans of Attu, swarmed over 
Kwajalein, and Major General Harry 
Schmidt’s untested 4th Marine Division 
jumped on Roi. Expecting beach losses 
higher than those of Tarawa, the 
startled Yanks found paltry opposition. 
Within a week U. S. forces had wiped 
out Japanese garrisons in a dozen islets 
of the Kwajalein group. 

The Marshalls are “Isles of Mystery,” 
for after seizing the atolls from Ger- 
many in World War I, Japan has kept 
all prying visitors away. They consist 
of two chains of atolls running parallel 
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from northwest to southeast — the east- 
earn Ratak, or Sunrise, chain (Mili, 
Wotje, etc.) and the western Ralik, or 
Sunset, chain (Kwajalein, etc.). Lo- 
cated about 1,200 miles from Truk, 
they stud an area nearly 700 miles long, 
but their total land mass is only 100 - 
square miles. They were formed centur- 
ies ago when volcanic peaks sank be- 
neath the sea. 

Connected by sand bars and jagged 
reefs, or separated by swift currents, 
the isles ring calm lagoons that can be 
entered only through narrow channels, 
and that are large enough to hold all 
the fleets in the world. Covered by im- 
ported top soil, decayed vegetation, 
breadfruit trees, bananas, yams, pan- 
danus and taro, the isles are narrow, 
and so low that from a distance their 
coconut palms seem to be growing out 
of the sea. Hot and damp, the Mar- 
shalls have no malaria, but abound with 
typhus and dysentery. In severe storms 
the ocean washes completely over the 
isles. Their 3,000-odd inhabitants are 
Kanakas who have been made to build 
air and sea bases, warehouses, power 
plants. Jaluit atoll is the administrative 
center, Maloelap atoll is the most fer- 
tile; and Wotje atoll is the largest. 

(In next week's issue, watch for ar- 
ticle ons the broad strategy of 
the Pa 
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CENTENNIAL 


1s DECEMBER, 1848, a group of 
poor weavers met in the English tex- 
tile town of Rochdale. These workers 
had failed to get a long-awaited increase 
in pay from the woolen mills, and they 
found it difficult to live on wages of a 
penny or two an hour. So they decided 
to establish a store of their own. 

In order to raise money for a shop 
the workers began collecting a few 
pennies a week from each person. It 
took these determined cooperators a 
year to collect a little over $100. But 
on December 21, 1844, their little store 
was opened with a stock of butter, 
sugar, flour and oatmeal. 

These first cooperators lacked money, 
but they had: plenty of common sense. 
They proved it by drawing up a list 
of principles of true consumer coopera- 
tion which are followed by more than 
75,000,000 cooperators in the world to- 
day. 


The Four “Rochdale Principles” 


1. Open membership. No one is 
barred for color, religion or residence. 
A cooperative opens its membership and 
shares its privileges with everyone who 
wants to join. 

2. Shares of stock are sold to finance 
a co-op business. But each member has 
one vote in determining co-op policies — 
and only one vote—no matter how 
many shares of stock he may own. 

3. The shares of stock held by mem- 
bers earn a fixed rate of interest (usu- 
ally 4 or 6 per cent). The value of a 
member’s stock never goes up or down 
as the profits of the co-op go up or 
down. 

4. Profits or earnings of the co-op 
are returned to the members in the 
form of “patronage dividends” on the 
basis of the total amount of each one’s 
purchases. There is no price cutting in 
a co-op store. Goods are sold at regu- 
lar market prices, but the “profits” are 
returned to the members every six 
months or annually. Thus a member 
might buy $100 worth of goods in a 
year and get back a patronage divi- 
dend of $10. If the co-op prospers, the 
value of its stock remains the same 
while its consumer-members are re- 
warded with larger patronage divi- 
dends. 


Cooperation’s 


Co-ops review century of progress and look forward 
to a period of greater service in postwar world 


business of a few dollars a week in 1844. 
Today the cooperatives of Great Britain 
have a membership of nearly 9,000,000 
men and women, and do a total business 
of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 
There are about 1,100 retail coopera- 
tives operating 12,000 local stores and 
services in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


The Principles Spread 


From England the co-ops spread 
rapidly in other countries. In Sweden 
the K. F. — Kooperativa Forbundet 
(union) — dues 15 per cent of the na- 
tion’s retail business and operates many 
factories. As late as 1918 monopolies in 
Sweden controlled the production of 
such articles as overshoes, lamp bulbs 
and margarine and sold them at high 
prices. K.F. went into manufacturing 
and brought the price of overshoes to 
less than half of the monopoly price. 
It cut lamp bulbs from 37 cents to 20 
cents. 

When Denmark took over consumer 
cooperation more than half her farms 
were worked by poverty-stricken ten- 
ant farmers. Through the co-ops the 
farmers of Denmark won back owner- 
ship of their land and became among 
the best farmers in the world. Before 
the war the co-ops in Finland helped 
that nation raise the living standard of 
the people and practically abolish un- 
employment. 

Co-ops grew rapidly in China and 
have helped the people in their grim 
struggle against Japan. Professor Shih 
Chi-hu, Secretary of the Cooperative 
League of China, reported last month 
that there were now 60,000,000 mem- 
bers of cooperatives in China. He said 
that since the wartime inflation had 
skyrocketed the cost of living, salaried 
people “couldn’t live without co-ops.” 

The co-ops in Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, Holland, Denmark, and other na- 
tions controlled by the Nazis, are ready 
to advance again as soon as freedom re- 
turns to their lands. The co-ops in Ger- 
many are still in operation but have 
been taken over by the Nazis. Fortune 
magazine suggested in April, 1943, 
that Nazi properties be turned over to 
the co-ops when the war ends. 

In January, 1944, the leaders of co- 
operatives in 20 nations met in Wash- 
ington to lay plans for carrying on re- 


cooperators in nations liberated from 
the Nazis. The co-ops want the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) to lend money 
for the rebuilding of co-ops in these 
countries. In a letter to the confer- 
ence, President Roosevelt said that “the 
cooperative movement, which belongs 
to no one nation but has its roots in 
the traditions of all democratic peoples,” 
should be used to help liberated coun- 
tries. 

After a slow start the co-ops in the 
United States had a membership of 
nearly 2,500,000 in 1942 and were do- 
ing a business of more than $700,000,- 
000 a year. Most consumers think of the 
co-ops as associations of grocery stores 
or filling stations. But in his book, The 
People’s Business, Joshua K. Bolles 
shows that cooperatives have tried their 
principles on practically every kind of 
enterprise. 

Co-ops in America 

American co-ops have made their 
greatest growth in rural sections. They 
got their biggest boost after World War 
I when farm prices slumped drastically 
while the prices of farm supplies re- 
mained high. Farmers had to coop- 
erate or lose their farms. Beginning in 
a small way with the purchase of food, 
seed and fertilizer, the co-ops now dis- 
tribute 20 per cent of the profits used 
by farmers. 

The Farm Bureau Cooperatives in 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, and Farmers Union Cooperatives 
in the Midwest, have made great ad- 
vances in the field of consumer-owner- 
ship of industry. After World War I 
the fertilizer companies refused to sell 
at a price the farmer could afford. So 
the farmers went into business for them- 
selves. Late in the 1930s the Farm 
Bureau Co-ops built fertilizer factories. 
The fertilizer monopoly started slash- 
ing prices in an effort to drive the co- 
ops out of business. But the co-ops ral- 
lied their members and won the battle. 

In 1917 many observers smiled when 
the managers of 17 co-op grocery stores 
in Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan met in Superior, Wisconsin. 
Wholesale houses in the area had re- 
fused to supply the co-op stores with 
the goods they needed. So the 17 co-op 
managers passed the hat, collected 
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wholesale house. In 1934, during the 
depression, this Central Cooperative 
Wholesale purchased the largest ware- 
house in Superior and by the end of 
1942 its business was well over $5,000, 
000 a year. 

In entering the grocery field the co- 
ops stepped into one of the most highly 
competitive fields of business in the 
world. Their success came not because 
of cash savings of pennies and dimes, 
but in providing people with good qual- 
ity products at no more than they need 
to pay at the chain stores. The co-ops 
pioneered in the use of government 
ABC grade labelling to show the qual- 
ity of canned goods and let consumers 
“see inside the can.” 

The most dramatic growth of Ameri- 
can co-ops has been in the field of 
petroleum distribution. The first gas 
and oil co-op was organized in Cotton- 
wood, Minnesota, in 1921. Five years 
later the first co-op gas and oil whole- 


sale in the country was founded. From 
that beginning grew the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale, Minneapolis, 
which handled $7,000,000 worth of 
goods and services in 1942. 


Co-ops Continue to Grow 


The Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in North Kansas 
City, Missouri, was organized in 1929 
with $3,000 capital supplied by six 
member-owner-co-ops. Its business had 
been scorned by the independent oi) 
company down the street so it built 
its own compounding plant. During 
the depression the CCA bought out the 
plant of the scornful independent oil 
company. Later, CCA built the first 
co-op oil refinery in the United States, 
and when the major oi] companies tried 
to shut off the co-op’s supply of crude 
oi] the co-op countered by drilling its 
own wells. CCA now owns four refin- 
eries, two oil fields. 1,000 miles ot pipe 
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line, as well as two sawmills, two can-" 
neries, a paint factory. feed mill and a 
bottling works. 

People interested in starting a co-op 
enterprise frequently begin by organ- 
izing a credit union or “baby savings 
bank” Joiners can pay as little as 25 
cents a month. When they become own- 
ers of a share of stock in the credit 
union, they can borrow money at low 
interest rates. Credit unions have kept 
over 3,000,000 co-op members out of 
the clutches of loan companies charg- 
ing 30 to 36 per cent a year for short 
term loans and from loan sharks whose 
rates go from there on up 

Private business has always competed 
strongly with the co-ops. Recently a 
smal] group of businessmen organized 
the Central Coordinating Group, Inc. 
to fight the co-ops. Co-op opponents say 
their tremendous growth is due to the 
fact that co-op patronage dividends are 
not taxed. They want Congress to put a 
tax on these dividends Co-ops admit 
that this is just about their biggest eco- 
nomic advantage, and they like to re- 
mind private business that they are free 
to follow the co-op policy of turning 
profits back to consumers. 


HOW NEIGHBORS Cun AND Controk 


THE CONSUMER COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 








NEIGHBORS, basis of the entire cooperative move- 
ment, join together in thousands of communities 
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MANUFACTURING may be engaged 
in by local, regional, or national units. 
In all cases, earnings become savings, 
flow back step by step to the consumer. 
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The Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 
608 South Dearborn 167 Wost 12th Street 
Chicago, i New York, N.Y. 





PAN-AMERICANA 


Three Lions 


Argentine cavalry was called out to quell recent riots in Buenos 
Aires, when pro-Allied crowds protested Argentina’s ‘‘neutrality.” 


NAZISM’S SECOND FRONT CRACKS 


ORE than two years after Pearl Har- 

bor the Western Hemisphere is at 
last united. Fourteen republics have de- 
clared war on the Axis; the other seven 
have severed relations with it. The last 
to make the break was Argentina. On 
January 25 she openly acknowledged 
that Buenos Aires was full of Axis 
agents by dismissing the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Germany and Japan. 

Fast-moving world events forced the 
hand of reluctant President Pedro 
Pablo Ramirez. On January 21 the Brit- 
ish government complained to him that 
the Argentine Consul Osmar Alberto 
Hellmuth, arrested in Trinidad on his 
way to Europe, had been acting as an 
enemy agent. The Argentine’ govern- 
ment admitted that Hellmuth “appeared 
compromised” and dismissed him. Im- 
mediately came a series of startling ru- 
mors, all implicating Argentina with 
the Axis. This resulted from an inter- 
American exchange of information 
which was compiled by our government 
and sent to 19 countries. 

News of the contents of the reports 
leaked through to Buenos Aires and the 
Ramirez government, fearing that the 
United States and Britain might boycott 
Argentine trade, decided to play safe. 
The Argentine cattle and wheat dealers 
knew that a break with the United Na- 
tions, which buy their products heavily, 
would be deadly to Argentin 


& prosper- 


clique of Argentine “Colonels,” decided 
at last that their openly pro-Axis course 
was heading straight for disaster and 
the break was made. Within a few days, 
three ef Argentina’s cabinet ministers 
resigned in protest, and other signs ap- 
peared of dissension within the Ramirez 
government. 


LINKS WITH_SPAIN 


Argentina’s action was received here 
with rejoicing, tempered with doubt. 
Secretary Hull made it clear that Ar- 
gentina would be expected to follow 
through with strict measures against 
the Axis before becoming eligible for 
lend-lease aid. If the Argentine govern- 
ment proves to be only half-heartedly 
with the rest of the continent, it is ex- 
pected that the Nazis will go under- 
ground and continue their work through 
the Spanish Falange, still in communi- 
cation with the Axis through Spain. 

This last pipeline to Germany may 
also be closed, however, if Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, the Spanish dic- 
tator, means what he said on February 
8. On that date the Spanish cabinet 
ratified a policy of strict neutrality and 
stated that all measures had been taken 
to “see that Spanish neutrality is re- 
spected.” 

This action came as the result of 
tightening British-U. S. pressure on the 
Spanish government. On February 1 an 


of oil to Franco and our State Depart- 
ment threatened a further “reconsider- 
ation of trade and general relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States in 
the light of trends in Spanish policy.” 
The policy to date has been pro-Nazi 
under cover of neutrality. The Falange, 
which is the only recognized Spanish 
political party, had become Hitler’s 
agent in South America. In addition, 
Franco had shipped the Axis vital war 
materials, harbored their spies, and 
even sent a division of “volunteer” 
troops to fight in Russia. Not long ago 
Franco paid a portion of his debt to 
Germany for help during the Spanish 
revolution by a huge cash payment. 


BOLIVIA THE FIRST SATELLITE 


If there is still suspicion of the Ar- 
gentine government in our State Depart- 
ment, it is not unjustified. Having shown 
itself a dangerously totalitarian govern- 
ment at home, the Ramirez government 
has beén at work elsewhere to incite 
pro-Nazi coups d’etat, according to re- 
liable reports. 

After the Christmas revolution in 
Bolivia, Argentina quickly extended 
recognition to the new government. Sec- 
retary Hull decided to wait until he 
had been able to compile information 
from the other countries. On January 
23 the U. S. announced that it would 
not recognize the new Bolivian admin- 
istration. The reasons, as given by the 
Overseas News Agency, were as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The platform and program of the 
MNR (revolutionary group in Bolivia) 
contain elements hostile to the interests 
of the hemisphere. 

“2. The MNR has connections with 
Nazi groups in Germany and Argentina. 

“3. The army officers actively linked 
with the junta are under Nazi influence. 

“4, The junta received financial aid 
from pro-Nazi sources. (This amounted 
to several million pesetas which 
changed hands in the home of Count 
von Luxburg, a former German minister 
in Buenos Aires. ) 

“5. Since it took power, the activi- 
ties of the junta indicate that it ‘con- 
tinues its connections with Nazi Ger- 
many.” The go-between used by the 
Nazis in dealing with the new govern- 
ment is said to be Senor Araguren, the 
Spanish Falangist minister in La Paz.) 

Since refusing recognition, the United 
States has restricted its exports to Bo- 
livia. No embargo has been imposed 
as yet because Bolivia is at present our 
chief source of much-needed tin and 
quinine. Most authorities on South 
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United States recognition and imports, 
the new government cannot long re- 
main in power. 

At the time of the Bolivia coupe 
former Under-Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “For several months 
reports have been persistent, and well- 
authenticated, that the Argentine gov- 
ernment, through secret agents, has 
been endeavoring to bring about the 
overthrow of governments in neighbor- 
ing countries for the purpose of estab- 
lishing military regimes sympathetic to 
its own policies.” 


SPREAD OF THE INFECTION 


The warning was timely, for only 
three weeks after the Bolivan uprising, 
the Peruvian government announced 
officially that the Axis had almost 
brought Peru into camp. The Nazis 
had, according to the Lima statement, 
“a concrete, detailed plan . . . for dis- 
turbances that would break out on the 
afternoon of Dec. 31, 1948, following 
the well-known Nazi system of simulat- 
ing popular outbreaks and attacks on 
shops owned by Jews.” 

Peru’s government acted quickly and 
with decision. The police crushed the 
beginnings of disorders and hustled 
German and Japanese plotters to 
prison pending deportation. Other 
suspicious characters were ordered out 
of the country. 

In Peru, a country of about 6,000,000 
people, the largest single foreign group 
are the Japanese. Their children were 
educated in Japanese schools in Lima, 
and until Pearl Harbor, their sons were 
sent to Japan for training in the Japa- 
nese army. Since 1903 many Japanese 
had settled in Peru and tried to win 
favor among the large Indian popula- 
tion by propaganda. Their theme song 
was that the Peruvian Indians were 
once Japanese who had migrated to 
America centuries ago. 

Despite this propaganda, the Japa- 
nese were not popular. In 1940 the 
Peruvian people, led by the liberal 
Aprista Party, demonstrated in Lima 
and destroyed japanese shops. The 
Japanese government protested hotly, 
and Peru, at Tokyo's insistence, jailed 
the Aprista leaders and paid Japan an 
indemnity. Yet after Pearl Harbor, 
Peru joined the hemisphere in breaking 
with the Axis, passed anti-Japanese 
laws, and warned all Japanese business- 
men they must sell or liquidate their 
business in Peru by June 1, 1943. This 
deadline was later extended until Jan. 
1, 1944, and will doubtless be enforced 
this time. 


Further evidence of well-timed plots 
comes from Chile. For many months 
now there has been great unrest in 
Chile, mainly traceable to economic 
troubles. The war has brought great 
suffering to the Chilean laboring class 
because scarcities and inflation have 
forced down their already low standard 
of living. Such a situation is ripe for 
Axis plotters. A revolt was barely pre- 
vented during the same fateful Christ- 
mas week that brought trouble to 
Bolivia and Peru. Immediately all the 
Chilean political parties united to 
pledge their support to the government 
of President Rios. Prominent sena- 
tors and congressmen charged both 
Argentina and Bolivia with a plot to 
overthrow theirs government. Chile 
then clamped down on the Axis by 
closing two powerful German banks 
and by seizing the accounts of suspi- 
cious depositors. A  pro-Axis news 
agency was expelled 

Paraguay, a poor, thinly populated, 
land-locked country bordering upon Ar- 
gentina, is almost defenseless against 
its big neighbor’s aggressive policies. 
Recently the Paraguayan President 
Morinigo paid a state visit to President 
Ramirez during the course of which 
eight commercial] and cultural treaties 
were signed. Argentina also wanted a 
common customs system with Paraguay 
as the first step toward the “unifica- 
tion” of the business and industry otf 
both countries. Morinigo would not 
sign such an agreement, although he 
admitted that Ramirez had offered a 
“good bargain.” Enlightened Para- 
guayans cannot see how they can escape 
being smothered eventually by their 
too-friendly big brother 


EVEN OUR BEST FRIENDS 


So persistent has been the Axis-Ar- 
gentine plotting that even Uruguay 
and Brazil, our best neighbors, have 
had their troubles recently. Rumors 
have flown of a plan to oust President 
Vargas of Brazi] through a revolt of 
pro-Axis elements in the army The 
Integralistas, (the native Green Shirt- 
Fascist Party) are in the limelight 
agdin and the Brazilian police have 
been frantically arresting Axis spies and 
Green Shirts At the same time Brazil 
has again demonstrated her fidelity to 
the United Nations by sending her first 
expeditionary forces to the Italian tront. 

Uruguay, always the stronghold of 
democracy on the South American con- 
tinent (see Dec. 13 issue). has recently 
disclosed that the pro-Axis politician 
Luis Alberto Herrera, tormer candidate 
0 presiden aft U Pug nas Fatnerec 






























. an ‘ieties Morning News 
Franco, the Spanish dictator, finds 
himself all alone in “neutrality.” 


about him a gang of malcontents who 
are agitating against food shortages. 
The Uruguayan Chamber of Represent- 
atives has been the scene of such dis- 
orders that the president of the Cham- 
ber was obliged to rebuke the members. 
All the Herreristas, as the trouble-mak- 
ers are called, are believed to have been 
inspired by the Argentine GOU. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 


U. S. diplomacy in South America 
is facing perhaps its most serious test 
in the present situation. The Argentine 
break helps, but the real test will come 
after the war. Secretary Hull has taken - 
pains, whenever relations with one of 
the governments has become strained, 
to assure the people of South America 
that we believe they are democratic at 
heart and that our only target of com- 
plaint is the totalitarian movement. 

But our government’s diplomacy may 
not yet be adequate, especially for a 
well-ted, prosperous country like Ar- 
gentina. Friendly observers believe a 
practical program for South America is 
needed to back up our good faith. The 
New York newspape: PM has suggested 
certain specific steps. 

1. Let President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull broadcast to South America 
what our war aims and postwar plans 
are tor the hemisphere. 

2. Create a joint labor committee 
tor al] the American nations. ; 
8. Extend the work of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs to in- 
clude socia] and economic cooperation. 

4. Invite the Pan-American coun- 
tries to take part in a food conference 
which will determine the needs of each 
country and plan how to supply them. 
5. Give the Latin American people 
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PROPOSED “NATIONALIST” PLANS 


RITICS of Federal Union, World 

Federation, and other plans for a 
world government generally do not fol- 
low an outright isolationist line. They 
agree that the United States should as- 
sume some international responsibilities. 
But they insist that we should keep a 
free hand and avoid definite promises 
of aid or entanglements outside of the 
New World. ~ 

Mark Sullivan, New York Herald- 
Tribune columnist, writes that most 
plans for international organization after 
the war fall roughly into two cate- 
gories. One consists of simple plans for 
collaboration to preserve peace among 
the nations, with no other function. “To 
this type of pldn for collaboration,” de- 
clares Sullivan, “there is little objection 
among the American people... .” 

But the other type, he adds, “con- 
templates some kind of formal world 
government, some kind of international 
union or federation, more or less similar 
to the United States as a federation of 
eG Se c5 

Sullivan then warns: “Once we enter 
an international union, we are in for 
good or ill; we cannot secede — that 
was proved in the case of our own Fed- 
eral Union, when states that attempted 
to secede were prevented by force of 
arms. Also, from the day we enter an 
international union our status as a 
nation would steadily diminish. Our 
functions would decrease, those of the 
international union increase. Less and 
less of the taxes we raised would be 
used for our own purposes, more and 
more for the purposes of the interna- 
tional union government. This is in- 
herent in any union. It has been the 
experience of our own union of states, 
and this is the only union from which 
we can draw the lessons of history. .. .” 


The Isolationists Speak 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Demo- 
crat of Montana), pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationist, agrees with Sullivan that the 
nation will collaborate to preserve peace. 
“But such cooperation,” he adds, 
“should not involve the surrender of the 
sovereign right of the American peo- 
ple to dictate the policies of the nation, 
or impair its freedom or independ- 
ence. ... 

“On the contrary,” he continues, “a 
free and independent America, ade- 
quate and vigorous defenses for our 
country, the restoration and strengthen- 
ing of our domestic economy — these 
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wars, the most helpful starting point 
for contribution to the peace... .” 

Another pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ist, Senator Robert A. Taft (Republican 
ot Ohio) declares: “My own view is 
that an international superstate with an 
international police force is fantastic. 
The state would fall apart in a few years 
and leave more chaos than if it had 
never begun. . . . I believe, myself, that 
any plan must be based on the retention 
of sovereignty by every nation, with 
covenants between them to join in pre- 
venting international aggression. I be- 
lieve that our people must commit 
themselves to use military force under 
certain conditions where aggression has 
been found by an international body to 
exist... .” 

The New York Daily News strongly 
disputes the idea that .“perpetual peace, 
plenty, prosperity, and literacy for all 
can be obtained by fighting a great 
war. . . . Of course, now that we are in 
the war, we have to fight it to the 
hilt. . . . But we have serious doubts 
that war is going to let the human race 
into such a paradise on earth as pic- 
tured by the ‘four freedoms’ evangels. 
Anyhow it never did. . . . This war 
(with Japan) will in all probability not 
be our last with the Japanese or with 
other Orientals. . . . To keep from being 
flooded by an Oriental tide, we must 
be free and remain free to throw the 
unhampered bulk of our fighting 
strength into the Pacific at any time 
and at the drop of a hat... .” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the isolationist Chicago Tribune, and 
cousin of Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, 
publisher of the New York Daily News, 
is being backed for the Presidency by 
the new Republican Nationalist Re- 
vival Committee. William J. Grace, 
secretary and founder of the Commit- 
tee, said it was determined to help the 
Republican Party as the “Nationalist 
Party” in American politics. He ex- 
pressed opposition to Wendell Willkie, 
stating that “he and his followers are 
internationalists.” 

Mr. Willkie has told reporters that if 
Colonel McCormick became a candi- 


date for President in the Illinois pri- 
mary election he himself would cam- 
paign in fllinois to urge American 
cooperation with the rest of the world. 

The critics of world government and 
ot close American cooperation with 
other nations generally favor one of the 
three policies discussed below: 


1. Balance-of-Power Policy 


The basic idea of this policy is that 
no single state or group of states should 
be allowed to dominate all others. If 
one power or group becomes too strong, 
the others can join in an alliance against 
it. This would mean a division of the | 
strong nations into two camps. If the 
two sides were perfectly equal, neither 
side would dare to attack the other. In 
that case, America could remain “iso- 
lationist.” But if one side were weaker 
than the other, the United States would 
throw its strength to that side, not to 
make war but to prevent the other side 
from making use of its superiority. 

In his book, America’s Strategy in 
World Politics, the late Dr. Nicholas J. 
Spykman of Yale, outlined a balance-of- 
power policy for the United States in 
terms of geopolitics, This word, which 
has come into vogue in recent years, 
means the study of the influence of 
geography on politics, particularly on 
the foreign and military policies of na- 
tions. Under the guidance of Professor- 
General Karl E. K. Haushofer, German 
Geopolitik became a pseudo-science of 
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half truths and wishful thinking. It gave 
its chief attention to obtaining the 
proper Lebensraum (living space) for 
Germany by taking control of “inferior” 
nations. 

Professor Spykman believed the post- 
war policy of the United States should 
be “guided by a political strategy which 
demands the preservation of a balance- 
of-power in Europe and in Asia.” He 
said we should plan to maintain in Eu- 
rope a strong Germany to balance a 
strong Russia, and in Asia a strong 
Japan to balance the strong China that 
will emerge from the war. He indicated 
that we should “recognize Manchukuo” 
as part of the Japanese Empire and 
perhaps divide China into three or four 
states. 

Sharply criticizing Protessor Spyk- 
man’s theories, Contemporary China, 
a publication of the Chinese News Serv- 
ice, declared: “This conception of 
America’s strategy in world politics is 
based entirely upon fear and suspicion 
and distrust and ambition. Professor 
Spykman does not hesitate for a moment 
to say that ‘a modern, vitalized, militar- 
ized China of 450,000,000: people is 
going to be a threat not only to Japan, 
but also to the Western Powers in the 
Asiatic Mediterranean.’ Such fear, such 
suspicion, such distrust, such ambition 
as this geopolitician is afflicted with,” 
declared Contemporary China, “tend to 
undermine the solidarity and mutual 
confidence between the Allies. . . .” 


2. American Mastery 


This policy stresses the great eco- 
nomic and military power that the 
United States will have at the end of 
World War II, and says we should 
use this power to maintain world order. 
Without joining any world organization 
of nations, which would hamper its 
freedom of action, the United States 
should declare flatly that it will move 
promptly against any aggressor. It is 
argued that this policy would preserve 
peace. Advocates of this policy also ar- 
gue that the 20th century is “the Ameri- 
can century” and that the world will 
be willing to accept the leadership of 
this rich and powerful nation. (Such 
a proposal was made in 1941 by Henry 
Luce, publisher of Time, Life, Fortune.) 

Critics of this policy say the task of 
policing the world is too great for any 
one nation. They say we may come out 
of this war greatly weakened, most 
certainly our debt will be staggering, 
and Americans will not want to take 
over the job of being “master of the 
world.” It also is pointed out that we 
tried a similar policy of “dollar diplo- 
macy” in Latin America, which failed 
and was replaced by the “good neigh- 
bor” policy. There is no reason to be- 
lieve, critics add, that U. S. mastery 
would succeed any better or as well in 


Three Plans for “Minding Our Own Business” 


1. Balance of Power 


To keep any group of nations 
from becoming too powerful, 
some think the U. S. should throw 
its power to the weaker group. 


2. American Mastery 


Others believe the U. S. should 
use its great postwar military 
and economic power to maintain 
peace and prevent world wars. 


3. Continentalism 


Still others say the U. S. should take leadership of the American con- 
tinent, including Latin American nations and Canada, and build a “ring 


of steel” around this hemisphere. 


Europe o1 Asia. They conclude that it 
would merely earn us the hatred of 
other nations. 


3. Continentalism 


Supporters of this policy believe the 
United States should assume the leader- 
ship of the American continent, includ- 
ing the Latin American countries and 
Canada, so that together we may rival 
“the imperialistic governments of Brit- 
ain and Russia.” Many pre-Pear] Har. 
bor isolationists appear to favor a “con- 
tinentalism” which would place the 
United States on guard against all other 
nations. 

These “continentalists” want the 
United States to obtain permanent con- 
trol of island bases leased from Brit- 
ain, but also bases from Russia and 
from any other country owning islands 
that they think should be part of the 
“ring of steel around the continental 
United States.” 

Critics of this proposal argue that 
it might cause a rift between the United 


States and some of the other United 
Nations “while we are engaged in a 
very serious war which is far from being 
concluded. . . .” But Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds (Democrat of North Caro- 
lina), chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, bluntly declared: 

“Let us get those bases now, because 
it we do not get them now, we never 
will get them. Every nation on earth is 
looking after its interests, so why should 
we not now, at this date, look after the 
interests and the defense of our coun- 
try?” 

Critics of continentalism warn that 
such a policy could result in the world’s 
being divided into isolated, regional 
organizations, each suspicious of the 
other and on guard against attacks 
from any direction. They warn that this 
policy will break down the good will 
and the machinery for international 
cooperation built up slowly by the 
United Nations. Such a situation, in 
short, can lead only to a more terrible 
world war. 
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WAR ABROAD 


International. Russian government an- 
nounced it was giving degree of autonomy 
to its 16 constituent republics, allowing 
them to have diplomatic relations with for- 
eign countries and to form their own army 
units. Red paper Izvestia criticized the 
Pope for alleged “pro-Fascist” leanings; 
Catholic spokesman accused Russians of 
planning separate peace with Germany. 
Poles asked U. S. and Britain to define 
postwar boundaries they believe Poland 
should get. Russia refused to sign friend- 
ship pact with Yugoslav government-in- 
exile. 

Toward Invasion. Over 2,000 U. S. 
bombers joined RAF in sorties that ripped 
northwest France, Berlin, Emden, Wilhems- 
haven, Brunswick, Hanoyer, and Frank- 
fort. Nazis used rocket broadsides and 
ramming tactics against our bombers. 

Russia. In most important strategic gain 
of winter campaign, General Vatutin’s 
forces from Kirovograd met General Kon- 
ev’s troops from Belaya Tserkov, encircling 
10 German divisions in Dnieper Bend. In 
Poland Reds drove toward Lwow to cut 
Germans on southern front from Germans 
in north. In Estonia Russian ski troops 
lunged into ancient Narva, severing Ger- 
mans in Baltics from Germans in Finland. 

Italy. Near Anzio beachhead, Allied in- 
vasion force bogged down, then repulsed 
furious German counter-attacks to surround 
highway hubs of Littoria, Campoleone and 
Cisterna. Germans poured in supplies from 
northern Italy, warned Pope to leave Rome 
as they would fight for Eternal City. In 
mountains, Germans decided not to with- 
draw from Gustav Line, but instead strong- 
ly defended Cassino. French and U. S. 
forces seized Majola and Castellone heights 
above Cassino. 

Pacific. In Kwajalein Atoll, Marshalls, 
naval shellfire and new 75 mm. guns 
mounted on medium bombers so pulver- 
ized Namur and Roi islands that only steel 
frames of Jap hangars remained. Marines 
captured airstrip of Roi with a loss of only 
127 Yanks. U. S. troops within week had 
wiped out all Jap opposition on Kwajalein. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. House defeated Administra- 
tion-sponsored Worley soldier vote bill 
224-168, adopted Eastland-Rankin “States’ 
Rights” bill 328-69. Senate and House con- 
ferees agreed on tax bill to yield almost 
$2,500,000,000 (Treasury asked $10,500,- 
000,000) but passed Administration re- 
quests on renegotiation of war contracts. 

People. N. Y. Democrats of Tammany 
Hall elected a new boss, Edward Laughlin. 
Justice Frank Murphy was appointed chair- 
man of National Committee against Nazi 
Persecution of Jews. Wayne Morse quit 
WLB to run for Senator from Oregon. 
Wendell Willkie urged “ruthless” taxation 
and lowering of nation’s standard of liv- 
ing to pay for war. America lost two great 
liberal newspapermen as William Allen 
White, 75, editor of Emporia, Kansas, 
Gazette, died, and Raymond Clapper, col- 
umnist and radio commentator, was killed 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU" 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF! 


I. “NATIONALIST” PLANS FOR 
AMERICA 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. The postwar balance-of-power pol- 
icy proposed by Prof. Spykman recom- 
mends territorial settlements in Asia re- 
jected by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo. 

2. Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, favors 
American participation in some form of 
international federation. 

3. Supporters of a policy of “Ameri- 
can Mastery” believe the United States 
should be powerful enough in the post- 
war period to control any aggressor na- 
tion. 

4. Nationalists say the United States 
can help maintain world peace without 
joining any world government. 

“Continentalists” want the United 
States to withdraw from island bases 
which belong now to other nations and 
to defend only the North American con- 
tinent. 


ll. MEET THE MARSHALLS 
Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. On February 1, U. S. forces 
landed on: (a) Jaluit; (b) Wotje; (c) 
Kwajalein. 

2. Land-based U. S. bombers which 
bombed the Marshall Islands were 
based on (a) Makin; (b) Rabaul; (c) 
Wewak. 

8. Truk is one of the: (a) Solomon 
Islands; (b) Marshall Islands; (c) Caro- 
line Islands. 

4. The distance between Truk and 
Roi is most accurately expressed in 
round numbers by the figure; (a) 500 
miles; (b) 1,200 miles; (c) 1,500. 

5. Makin is within bomber range of: 
(a) Mili; (b) Truk; (c) Madang. 


iil. THE RIDDLE OF ITALY 


Fill in blank spaces with the correct 
word or words. 


1. On September 8, 1943, an Italian 
regime headed by 
signed an armistice with the Allies. 

2. The Allies administer the govern- 
ment of Italian liberated provinces by 
means of 

3. When stable conditions are re- 
stored, control is turned over to Italian 
officials under supervision of —____.. 

4. The titles Emperor of Ethiopia 











when those coun- 
tries were conquered by Italy. 

5. The Italian Committee of 
represents the interests of professional 
people, workers, and peasants in Italy. 





IV. COOPERATION’S 100TH BIRTH- 
DAY 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The cooperative movement started 
in: (a) United States; (b) Denmark; 
(c) England. 

2. The first cooperative was organ- 
ized by a group of: (a) weavers; (b) 
shop keepers; (c) automobile mechan- 
ics. 

83. Membership in a cooperative is: 
(a) unrestricted; (b) limited to citizens 
of the country where the cooperative 
has its headquarters; (c) restricted to 
adult males. 

4. Voting power of members of a co- 
op is: (a) based on the amount of stock 
owned by the voter; (b) based on the 
amount of the voter’s purchases from 
the co-op during the preceding year; 
(c) equal for all members. 

5. The annual profits of a co-op: (a) 
go back into the co-op organization; (b) 
are divided among co-op members in 
proportion to their purchases; (c) are 
paid to all customers in proportion to 
their purchases. 


®@ READING SIGN POSTS 


COOPERATION’S 100TH BIRTHDAY 


Lincoln, Murray D., Objectives of Con- 
sumer Cooperation, 5c. 

Campbell, Wallace J., Here Is Tomor- 
row, Consumer Cooperatives in America, 
10c. 

Chase, Stuart, The Story of Toad Lane, 
Se. 

Cowling, Ellis, A Short Introduction to 
Consumers’ Cooperation, 15c. 

(These and other pamphlets may be pur- 
chased from The Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A., 167 W. 12th St., N. Y. C.) 


ITALY AND THE FUTURE 


‘ Paulding, C. G., “After Surrender,” Com- 
monweal, Sept. 24, 1943. 

Croce, Benedetto, “Fascist Germs Still 
Live,” N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 28, 
1943. ‘ ‘ 

Sforza, Carlo, * ‘Italy and Her Neighbors 
After the War,” Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1943. 

Santillana, G. de, “Who Shall Lead 
Italy?” New Republic, August 23, 1943. 
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By Hendrik Willem Van Loon aa" 


Asm 


¢- Our first president knew the full | 
., meaning of hardship and loneliness 


GORGE Ae 


™ ancestors of George Washington 
came from Northamptonshire. They 
moved to the New World in 1658, 
when George’s great-grandfather bade 
farewell to England’s white cliffs and 
settled down near Bridges Creek, in 
Virginia. We know little about him, ex- 
cept that he continued to follow the 
sort of career he would have chosen in 
the Old World and became a member 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses. He 
died in 1676, leaving his meager estates 
to his son Lawrence. 

Lawrence’s second son, Augustine, 
having been born on this side of the 
ocean, felt more at home among his 
new surroundings than his father had 
done. He caught the spirit of the new 
country and saw more profit in running 
an iron mine and an iron smelter than 
in doing what all the members of his 
tribe had done. Thus far they contented 
themselves with raising tobacco for the 
London market—a rather hazardous 
venture, as it placed them completely 
at the mercies of their British agents. 

Digging iron out of the soil was, of 
course, not quite as genteel a profession 
as supervising Negro slaves, but it was 
much more profitable, and Augustine 
had settled down near Fredericksburg 
and in due course of time had married 
two wives (one after the other, of 
course), by the second of whom, Mary 
Ball, he had six children, the oldest of 
whom was baptized George. 

The boy grew up in the normal way 
of that period. The local sexton taught 
him his letters, and 2fterward a school- 
master was hired to give the young gen- 
tleman a smattering of Latin. Mathe- 
matics, for which Master George felt a 
great liking, was not on the regular cur- 
riculum of the Virginia educational sys- 
tem of the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (George was born in 1782), and 
so he was obliged to go after it on his 
own account. He later extended his sci- 
entific researches into the realm of prac- 
tical surveying, and this knowledge of 
how to make and read maps was of the 
greatest value to him when he was 
called upon to lead the armies of the 
iebellious colonists. 

It was a time when boys of fourteen 
were supposed to be able to shift for 
themselves. In consequence, his half 
brother Augustine, who had been the 
head of the family ever" since their 
father’s death and_who recognized that 
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George had the makings of an excellent 
manager, entrusted him with the care 
of several plantations at an age when a 
modern youngster has not even thought 
of choosing a career. George liked his 
new life, for it meant action, He was 
forever on the move, examining ac- 
counts, hiring and firing overseers, buy- 
ing and selling crops and slaves, learn- 
ing all about tobacco, experimenting 
with new kinds of cattle, and in a gen- 
eral way making himself useful until, 
at the ripe old age of seventeen, he 
was deemed fit for public office and 
was appointed assistant public surveyor 
of Fairfax County. This favor was be- 
stowed upon him by the amiable 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, who, having ac- 
quired a trifling five million acres in 
the Shenandoah Valley, had at last de- 
cided to cross the ocean and inspect 
his property in person. He was now 
living on a fine estate along the Poto- 
mac, not far away from that plantation 
where John Washington had started the 
family’s fortunes. 

It was during this period as a public 
surveyor that Washington became 
thoroughly familiar with life in the wil- 
derness and got some conception of the 
vastness of this new world in which 
the colonists, unti] then, had stuck anx- 
iously to the narrow strip of land along 
the seaboard. But these carefree years, 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Dr. Van Loon won the Newbery 
Medal for his first great success, The 
Story of Mankind. This was followed 
by Van Loon’s Geography and The 
Arts. These three best sellers told 
of the history, world, and creative 
genius of mankind. Van Loon’s Lives, 
from which “George Washington” 
is reprinted, describes the aspirations 
of mankind. It is a delightful mix- 
ture of fantasy and fact, biography 
and histo 
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which he probably enjoyed as well as 
any other part of his career, came 
abruptly to an end in 1752, when his 
half-brother Lawrence died. 

The Washingtons as a family were apt 
to have weak chests, and Lawrence had 
never recovered from the hardships of 
his campaign against the Spanish city of 
Cartagena, in what is now the republic 
of Colombia, in South America. There 
he served with the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Edward Vernon. 

This expedition against Cartagena 
had not accomplished much toward 
making England mistress of the Carib- 
bean (through no fault of Vernon’s but 
because of the incompetence of most 
of his colleagues), but out of it had 
grown that friendship between Law- 
rence Washington and his commander 
in chief which made Lawrence change 
the name of Little Hunting Creek plan- 
tation to Mount Vernon. 

As I just said, Lawrence died in 
1752. He left Mount Vernon to his 
widow, Anne Fairfax, who within the 
same year married into the Lee family. 
She sold the estate to her brother-in- 
law George, who, then at the age of 
thirty, began that career of a sound 
marriage and shrewd investments which 
eventually was to make him one of the 
richest young men of Virginia. 

But in the meantime, George had 
done several other things which were 
to prepare him still further for the role 
he would soon afterward be called 
upon to play. 

In the year 1753 Governor Dinwiddie 
had appointed him a major and had sent 
him into the wild West with orders to 
find the commander of the French 
forces, who, after an overland voyage 
from Canada, had occupied the greater - 
part of the Ohio Valley. Major Wash- 
ington was to remind his French col- 
league that he was poaching on British 
territory and to suggest that he leave as 
soon as possible. 

Whether on this occasion Washing- 
ton was guided by his own woodcraft, 
by divine Providence, or by his inter- 
preter, Jacob Vanbraam, I could not tell 
you, but Washington did find the man 
he was looking for and delivered his 
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invited him to dinner in a fort which 
is now the town of Waterford, in Penn- 
sylvania, but added that for the pres- 
ent, at least, he and his French troops 
intended to remain where they were. 


This refusal on the part of the French 
to withdraw their forces led to skir- 
mishes, and these skirmishes in turn 
led to war. During this conflict Wash- 
ington, badly supported by the undis- 
ciplined colonial troops, was taken pris- 
oner by the French and was only re- 
leased after he had signed a promise 
that the British would not try to build 
any other fortifications in the Ohio Val- 
ley for at least a year. 

After the failure of their irregular 
troops, the London authorities hoped to 
have better luck with their regulars. In 
February, 1755, General Edward Brad- 
dock arrived in Virginia. Washington, 
like most of the native officers, had 
withdrawn from army life. The reason 
for such a step? These American-born 
fighters resented being treated as “colo- 
nials.” No “colonial” officer could re- 
ceive the same pay as one born in the 
old country, and any colonial officer, no 
matter what rank he held, was sup- 
posed to be inferior to a mere youngster 
who held a direct commission from the 
King. 

Heaven knows, these colonials had no 
reason to feel inferior toward their Lon- 
don superiors. General Braddock, in 
spite of his personal bravery, was as ig- 
norant of wilderness warfare as the 
commander of the Horse Guards, a 
hundred years later, was to be unfamil- 
iar with the topography of the territory 
around Balaklava, And if it had not 
been for George Washington (who at 
the last moment had once more taken 
to the field, probably anticipating what 
was going to happen), hardly a man of 
that British expeditionary force would 
have come back alive. 


In consequence whereof, Colonel 
Washington was appointed to the post 
of commander in chief of all the Vir- 
ginia troops. Did all this teach the Brit- 
ish regulars their lesson? It did not. For 
when George Washington, holder of a 
colonial appointment, told a mere cap- 
tain with a royal commission to do 
something he wanted done, the captain 
told him to go jump into the lake. And 
Washington was obliged to travel all the 
way to Boston, where the British com- 
mander in chief was stationed, to get 
redress for this insult. 

This time he won out, but it was 
that sort of inexcusable stupidity and 
arrogance which kept the colonials in a 
constant state of irritation. It is quite 
understandable that the Virginian, 
whose health had been greatly impaired 
by his campaign in the wilderness, used 
the first possible opportunity to resign 
his commission and refused to have any- 
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dom. From then on he was going to 
enjoy the life of a plantation owner. 

Of course, one could not very well 
administer a plantation without a wife. 
But suitable wives were hard to find, 
and furthermore, George Washington 
had never been very successful with 
the ladies. This, in spite of his six feet 
and his pérfect willingness to adapt 
himself completely to the customs and 
habits of the society into which he hap- 
pened to have been born and to partake 
of all the fashionable pleasures of that 
day, such as dancing, hunting, riding, 
drinking, and going to Sunday service 
in the nearest Episcopal church. 

But, as most of us six-footers know 
only too well, women, being what they 
are, prefer the little fellows whom they 
can pick up when they fall and hurt 
themselves and whom they can carry 
away in their arms and fondle until 
they smile again and are able to say, 
“I am feeling much better, and now I 
will go and pluck you a daisy.” 

George Washington was no daisy 
plucker. A young man who before his 
twenty-fourth year had gone through a 
couple of wilderness campaigns, who 
had fought in half a dozen battles, and 
who had experienced a great deal of 
sickness was apt to be a rather serious 
person, and that, of course, did not 
help him very much either while try- 
ing to win the favor of some Virginia 
belle. Finally, in sheer exasperation he 
decided to be practical rather than ro- 
mantic, and he married the widow of 
a fellow planter, one Colonel Daniel 
Parke Custis. Martha Dandridge Custis 
was the mother of two children and 
the owner of fifteen thousand acres of 
land near Williamsburg, _ sixty-five 
thousand dollars in cash in the bank, 
and one hundred :d fifty slaves, Mar- 
tha Custis also was (and was to prove 
herself even more so in the years to 
come) a very kindhearted and under- 
standing companion, an excellent house- 
keeper, and a discreet and faithful wife 
to a man who was to occupy the high- 
est position in the land. Best of all (the 
only real consideration in such matters) , 
she gave her husband everything he 
most cared for. She provided him with 
a well-run home, where at any time he 
could entertain all the friends he wanted 
to bring, and she saved him from all 
those fussy details which are so exas- 
perating to a man who has got a real 
job to do. 

Fifteen years after their marriage, 
George Washington came at last into 
his own. For he was given the task of 
reorganizing the new England on our 
side of the ocean into a nation that 
would be able to take over when the 
older England should have failed. 





Reprinted from Van Loon’s Lives, by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, by permission 
imon_ & Schuster. 








MRS. MINIVER. By Jan Struther. 


Perhaps you know this lady and her 
family only through the beautiful and 
touching motion picture of the same 
name. Fine as that picture was, it could 
not give you the full story of the Mini- 
vers. The quiet and meditative essays 
which compose the book alone can do 
that, 

Mrs, Miniver was an unexpectedly 
and astonishingly popular book, and 
can now be bought in the paper-bound 
Pocket edition. There is a special beauty 
in its scenes of English home life, seen 
through the brooding vision of one who 
wished to hold forever the hours of 
calm before the storm of war. Like so 
many people in the days before Poland 
was invaded, Mrs. Miniver wanted to 
believe that the war would somehow 
be indefinitely postponed. Yet she knew 
with subconscious certainty that in no 
short time the walls of her household 
sanctuary would be shattered and her 
family disrupted. 

When last heard from, the husband 
of the real Mrs. Miniver was a prisoner 
of war, This book, however, has the 
power to prolong the perfect moments 
of stillness before the storm, to keep 
unchanged forever the colors of sunset. 
Books that do this outlive the darkness 
of these hours and maintain our cour- 
age while war is raging. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan 
Swift. 


If you read Gulliver's Travels only 
when you were a child, you should 
read it again. It was never meant for 
children at all. They kidnapped it for 
their own pleasure because tales of 
giants and tiny people have always fas- 
cinated them. Besides, Swift’s way of de- 
scribing the incredible as if it were true 
would capture any child’s imagination. 

Gulliver's Travels is actually a highly 
adult satire upon mankind and human 
institutions. Some satires are directed 
against certain phases of society, such 
as hoopskirts, and when that phase is 
over the satire dies, But the follies and 
errors of the human race seem as death- 
less as Swift's barbed wit. 

After reading Gulliver's Travels, you 
may ask yourself why Swift was such 
a profound misanthrope. A remarkable 
experience is in store for you if you 
read Carl, Van Doren’s excellent biog- 
raphy, Swift. It will bring Swift to you 
as a living person, mysterious, bitter and 
brilliant. 
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land 
d to ROLOGUE of music — medley, rep- 
ehow Poa the i of America’s By Mona Van Duyn 
knew lands and people: A few bars of Give me houses that challenge the sky. 
n no “America,” then “Old Black Joe,” “Bury Leaper: I want to hear the voices of 
=hold Me out on the Lone Prairie,” “My Wild all my people — Leaver: Why do your ghosts wake, 
| her Irish Rose,” “American Patrol,” etc. Boys: Let them speak — America? 
Music dies away, but continues, softly. Leaver: I want to hear the thinking What are they telling you, star-span- 
band LEADER (a boy’s voice; slowly, seri- of all my people — gled country? 
soner ously): Well, America. . . Boys: Let them write. There were tall men 
; the Shall we take a look now, star-span- LEADER: I want to hear the laughter With a dream under their hats, 
nents gled country? of all my people — And their eyes looked over the hill. 
keep Big-muscled country with the sea-shell Boys AND Girts: Let them play, Boy 1: Build her strong, but keep her 
inset. heart, Let them vote free. 
kness Shall we take a deep breath and a long Let them work Boy 2: There will be trouble, hold 
cour- look, Let them sing, her together. 
Shall we ask a few questions Let... them... be... free. Boy 3: Tell those kings to watch 
And make a few answers now. .«e LeapeR: You asked for a good world, their step. 
than America? America Leaver: When the tall men walked 
Group (two boys and two girls; cres- Girts (dark voices, rapidly): But you away 
only cendo:) What is that thunder like can’t get something for nothing, the They told tall sons, 
nould the walking of giants? backtalk started, the challenge was 8 Boys: Remember, Americans, 
it for What is that whine like an Indian cry? flung, the showdown came. Democracy is always a prayer 
it for What is that roar like the anger of moun- No good worlds, on the bargain counter Trying to be answered. 
2s of tains? today, Mr. America, they’re out of sea- Democracy is always a wish 
s fas- What are those brown birds, tearing the son, they come high. Reach in your On the way to coming true. 
of de- sky? pockets and pay, nation, reach in your Gms (dark voices): But you can’t 
> true Music fades out. heart. get something for nothing, you’ve got 
ation. ALL THE cirus: Yesterday was a rob- Music begins— “John Brown’s Body” to keep up the installments, the new 
ighly in’s egg shell, very softly at first. gods glittered, the showdown came. 
uman Blown in the sun. Two Boys anp Two Girts: What is And wishing won't make it so tonight, 
ected Today is a chalk screech, a smashed that whisper like a river speaking? Mr. America. 
such bone, What is that secret that the grasses Reach in your history books and pray, 
ise is A dark drum. keep? nation, reach in your heart. 
; and LEADER (slowly): How did it happen, What is that sound in the heavy ground Music begins — “America.” 
leath- star-spangled country Like a root returning from winter sleep? Two Boys, Two Girts: What is that 
Big-muscled country with the sea-shell Music and voices crescendo. shout like an ocean’s thunder? 
, you heart? ALL THE Girts: — We have certain What are those colors like a flag un- 
such You were always an asker, America. inalienable rights — furled? 
kable Sun in your eyes, mouth always asking: Conceived in liberty that shall not die— What is that beating like a drum in the 
F you ALL Boys: Give me yelling, strong- —Aristocracy’s a mean word, justice is bones, 
biog- ____ backed _ people. a clean word — Shaking the blood and shaking the 
> you Give me thick, ripe grain for my peo- —We stand equal under the sky — world? 
r and ple. Music dies out. ; (Concluded on page 20) 





OTHELLO 


- you've ever had the thrill of seeing 
your favorite Shakespearean play 
performed on the stage, you. know how 
certain lines seem to leap out at you 
like well-loved faces in an alien crowd. 
That’s the way it is with the Theater 
Guild’s current production of Othello, 
starring Paul Robeson as the tragic 
Moor. 

You find yourself taking new delight 
in such familiar lines as this one: 


“...O beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock 

The meat it feeds on. ... 


»” 


And you sense a new meaning in this 
oft-quoted philosophy: 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; . . . 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


Add to that the thrill of seeing char- 
acters come to life, of watching situa- 
tions develop and become real, of grow- 
ing excited, worried, sympathetic, and 
despondent in turn — and you'll go back 
to Shakespeare with a new reverence 
for great literature, 

Paul Robeson is the star of Othello. 


He brings to his role such 
majesty of voice and expression 
that it becomes at last the full 
realization of all that Shake- 
speare intended. But the great 
Negro baritone has such excel- 
lent support from Jose Ferrer, 
Uta Hagen, and Margaret Web- 
ster that it is hard to say which 
performance is greatest. 

Miss Webster also directed 
the production. She is prob- 
ably the foremost Shakespearean 
director in the theater today, and 
the play shows the influence of 
her careful study and scrupu- 
lous interpretation. 

Shakespeare wrote of a great 
Moorish warrior, Othello, and his 
wife, the lovely Venetian, Des- 
demona (Uta Hagen). Othello’s 
trusted friend was fago, but the Moor 
did not suspect that his white adviser 
was a devil incarnate. 

Critics and students of Shakespeare 
have been at a loss to understand why 
Iago is the complete villain that he is. 
Feeble motives are offered in the play 
—envy for the political favor bestowed 
upon Cassio, suspicion of his own wife’s 
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Paul Robeson as the Moor, Othello. 


faithlessness, and hatred of the Moor. 
But as Mr. Ferrer plays the part, no 
further motives are needed: Iago is evil 
because that is his nature. And it is a 
magnificent portrayal of satanic, glee- 
ful venom that Mr. Ferrer gives! 

Bent on the destruction of the Moor, 
Iago tells him that Desdemona is faith- 
less, that she loves his lieutenant, Cas- 
sio (James Monks). He even “plants” 
evidence in Cassio’s home to support 
his claims, Othello is at first too noble 
a man to stoop to petty jealousy. But 
he is undermined not only by Iago’s in- 
sinuations but by his own doubts. 

It is at this point that we realize 
Othello’s underlying loneliness. He is of 
a strange race and custom, among peo- 
ple who are really incapable of under- 
standing him. Even his own wife is a 
white woman—a Venetian —and he 
is a dark, unhappy prince with a foreign 
strain of blood. Robeson makes us recog- 
nize this fact so powerfully that it seems 
both natural and inevitable for a Negro 
to play this part. 

Finally Othello, tortured beyond 
bearing, strangles his innocent wife in 
her bed. When Emilia (Margaret Web- 
ster) expose$ Iago for the fiendish liar 
that he is, Othello kills himself, The 
tragedy has come full circle before the 
eyes of an exultant Iago. 

Costumes in the Theater Guild pro- 
duction are especially noteworthy for 
their richness and color, and the set- 
ting is a simple, maneuverable one. But 
in the end it is the truly great per- 
formance of Paul Robeson, and the ex- 
cellent support of a fine cast, that has 
made this newest Shakespearean revival 
a sellout since last October. 
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POEMS to 


THE SNARLERS 


When the mighty Maccabean led the armies of the Lord, 

And the cohorts of Nicanor feared the red Judean sword, 

Though he bore a people’s sorrows, though he periled life 
and fame, 

Like the shrilling of the locust rose the bitter cry of blame, 

With the murmur and the clamor of the hiss and hoot and 
groan 

Of the narrow clan that fancy all hearts evil, save their own: 

“Ah! he fought upon the Sabbath! — broke the law of hearth 
and home! : 

Down with Judas Maccabeus! who would sell the land to 
Rome!” 

So they left that noble leader in their envy and their pride, 

And he fell, for them, in battle. He*was happy that he died. 


Seven years the Great Virginian faced the legions of the king, 

Braving, with his ragged heroes, warfare’s rage and winter’s 
sting, — 

Strong in peril, calm in triumph, lion-hearted through 
despair, 

Till the cloud of conflict lifted and a new-born flag was there. 

Through the smoke of field and bivouac, yea, when armed 
strife was done 

And he toiled to weld a nation of the realms his sword had 
won, 

Came the cry of hate and malice fostered by the poisoned 
pen: 

“Dotard! traitor! false usurper!” bawled the breed of little 
men. 

Peace! The Cajion of the Ages echoes not the ass’s bray. 

While his name resounds forever, his defamers — who were 
they? 


Noble, wise, and simple-hearted, rock against a hundred 
jars, 

Lincoln wrought with constant purpose to unite the sundered 
Stars. 


ARTHUR 
GUITERMAN 


ANY great poems about Lincoln have been written. 

Fewer about Washington, for, most unfairly, the tradi- 

tion of perfection built up around him left the world a little 

chilled and the real human being has only lately begun to 
emerge in the biographies. 

_Arthur Guiterman’s poem reminds us that Lincoln and 


On Were RArsiniy Cri IZOC ' ' ' 


remember 


By Arthur Guiterman 


Who may guess his burning anguish that his hand, which 
sought to heal, 

First must wound what most he cherished — search the land 
with flame and steel! ; 

Even when his need was sorest, loud the spiteful cry uprose; 

Fiercely, bitterly they chorused, feigned friends and open 
foes, 

Every action misconstruing, every motive splashing back, 

Every mouth its venom spewing, “Butcher! tyrant!” yelped 
the pack, 

Till the murderous bullet smote him and he died as martyrs 
die; 

And a nation’s wail of mourning gave those dastard throats 
the lie. 


Think! ye shrill and frequent carpers, jealous of the public 
weal, 

Truly, may not they who govern love their land with equal 
zeal? 

May not those who work in silence build in fact a noble 
dream? 

Free your hearts of cant and rancor! Purge your souls of 
self-esteem! 

Delve no more in petty errors till your eyes are dim with 
dust! 

View with broader, clearer vision; seek to fathom, learn to 
trust. 

Hail! true souls that, uncomplaining, take the truth of foe 
and friend, 

Fearless front the hidden danger! Ye shall triumph at the 
end. ‘ 

For the men that do are deathless, spite of scoff and sneer 
and curse, 

While the snarlers are forgotten, —or remembered, which 
is worse. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


Judas Maccabeus, who led the Judeans in a revolt against the 
Roman Empire, and as all great leaders are. But “the men 
that do are deathless” and the petty fault-finders are for- 
gotten. The poem has the sparkling ease which usually char- 
acterizes a poet who often writes humorous verse. 

For Guiterman is best known as a humorist. After his 
death last January at the age of seventy-two, people continued 
to laugh at his witty verse, which for several months after 
his death kept appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, The 
New Yorker, and other magazines. They had been laughing 
over it for nearly forty years. They knew by heart “The 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat.”’ They had been delighted 
by the charming play in vérse, The School for Husbands, 
which Guiterman translated from Moliere’s comedy. 

Arthur Guiterman wrote historical and legendary baliads 
also. He was president of the Poetry Society of America in 
1925. He was the first writer of rhymed reviews, which were 
widely imitated, the first regular contributor of verse to The 
New York Times. In short, he is an American writer to re- 
member, and so, lest you mispronounce his name, read this 
rhyme which one of his friends wrote: 


- 


There ain’t no better, fitter man ° 
than iy Arthy man 





i" YOU want to play boogie-woogie, 
learn to play Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. Does that sound like a para- 
dox? Perhaps, but Paul Whiteman says 
it’s true. He ought to know, for he was 
the first to popularize jazz. 

Paul Whiteman grew up in a musi- 
cal atmosphere. His father, Wilberforce 
James Whiteman, was supervisor of 
music for the public schools of Denver. 
Before that time there were no high 
school orchestras or bands. But Mr. 
Whiteman thought that music belonged 
in the schools. So he organized an or- 
chestra made up entirely of students. 
Not only that, he raised a fund to pro- 
vide lessons and instruments for boys 
and girls who could not afford them. 
The idea proved immensely popular, 
and in a few years almost~every high 
school in the country had its musical 
organization. 

In such an atmosphere Paul White- 
man just had to learn music, But he 
hated to practice as much as many other 
boys and girls. The story of what hap- 
pened to his first violin is somewhat 
shrouded in mystery. But it seems he 
had an “accident.” By some strange 
circumstance he came in contact with 
the whirring wheel of a sewing ma- 
chine. After that tragic episode the vio- 
lin was ready for kindling. Incidentally, 
Paul had a session with his father that 
made him realize there were more pain- 
ful things in the world than violin prac- 
tice! 

In high school Paul Whiteman joined 
the student orchestra. From his father 
he acquired a thorough groundwork in 
music. A few years after graduation 
he became first viola player in the Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra and later 
joined the San Francisco Symphony, 

Mr. Whiteman makes it clear that 
he did not invent jazz. In his absorb- 
ing book entitled Jazz he states: “Jazz 
came to America three hundred years 
ago in chains.” He explains that our so- 
called modern music had its origin in 
the primitive rhythms of the Negroes. 

But in the early days jazz had no 
form. Here and there you'd find a small 
musical outfit playing the new rhythms, 
but it was every man for himself. In 


INTERVIEW 


The man who put the pop in popular 
music knows and loves the classics 


other words, each player “faked” the 
tune, for there was no score. 

It was Paul Whiteman who set about 
orchestrating jazz, He took Los An- 
geles by storm when he first played his 
new arrangements at the old Alexandria 
Hotel. A few protested violently. How 
dare this newcomer defile the classics 
by playing them in dance tempo? But 
the majority applauded. They liked the 
dash and swing of the new arrange- 
ments. 

About this time Paul Whiteman 
formed a friendship with Mike Pinga- 
tore. Mike had a small outfit of his own. 
So Paul and Mike joined forces. The re- 
sult was an organization of nine or ten 
musicians, unheard of in those days of 
musical foursomes, Mike Pingatore is 
still a loyal member of Whiteman’s 
band. 

World War I found Paul Whiteman 
leading a Navy band. He weighed 
three hundred pounds at that time and 
was too heavy for active duty. After 
the war he returned to jazz. He played 
in hotels and night clubs all over the 
country. So great was the demand for 
his music that Victor awarded him a 
two-year contract to make phonograph 
records, 

Meanwhile, Whiteman had found a 
kindred spirit in George Gershwin. 
Gershwin was encouraged to write a 
full-length jazz classic, and in 1924 
Paul Whiteman presented the famous 
Rhapsody in Blue at a concert in New 
York City. 

Recently I had a chance to.ask Mr. 
Whiteman many questions about his 
career. We talked in his office in Radio 
City where he is Music Director for 
the Blue Network. 

“My achievement goes back to my 
boyhood days,” he said. “I was given 
a thorough musical education in the 
classics. I believe that is the first essen- 
tial to a musical career, whether you 
specialize in serious music or swing. 
For example, take Benny Goodman, 
Harry James, or Artie Shaw, They're 
tops in the popular field, but they also 
know enough to be tops in the field of 
serious music.” 

I asked Mr. Whiteman why this coun- 
try has produced so little serious music. 
In reply the famous band-leader made 
an interesting observation. “Give us 


By Gretta Baker 


time to produce classics. We're a young 
country, you know. When you hear the 
music of Beethoven, Mozart, and other 
great masters, remember that some of 
them were writing before we were a 
nation. Why, Bach was forty-seven 
years old when George Washington was 

born! 

“Of course, there’s another answer to 
y@ur question, Jazz pays off. Serious 
music is more apt to go begging.” 

Jazz is an important part of our 
musical heritage. It is the people’s 
music, says Mr. Whiteman. You can’t 
eliminate the people’s music of any na- 
tion. The Spanish dances are important 
to Spanish music, the Russian dances 
are important to Russian music. So it 
is with jazz in this country. Jazz brings 
music to the masses, People who don't 
understand serious music can under- 
stand jazz. Eventually they may come 
to like the classics. 

The classics in music and literature 
have played an important part in Paul 
Whiteman’s life. He was brought up in 
a home where good books and good 
music abounded. He believes the two 
go hand in hand. 

“In our library at home we had all 
the old favorites. Before I finished 
school I had read Dickens and Scott 
and Stevenson. I guess all boys get a 
big thrill when they first read Treasure 
Island. 

“Recently I’ve been reading Under 
Cover by John Roy Carlson. It’s a thril- 
ler, too, but it’s based on facts. It shows 
the disloyal groups at work in this coun- 
try and reveals how they are trying to 
sabotage democracy by stirring up 
racial and religious hatred. The author 
masqueraded under another name in 
gathering his material. He took great 
risks, but he felt the book was his con- 
tribution to his beloved America.” 

Paul Whiteman’s favorite composi- 
tion is Rhapsody in Blue, his musical 
theme for many years. Ferde Grofe'’s 
Grand Canyon Suite shares honors with 
Gershwin’s famous piece. Both were 
written especially for him, 

Paul Whiteman has an_ interesting 
test for good music, whether popular 
or serious. “Good music does some 
thing to you. It makes your feet tap or 
else it stretches your soul.” He thinks 
both are good for you. 
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GAIN this week war themes dom- 

inate our page. The following 
poem seems to me unusually convinc- 
ing in its sincerity of feeling, which 
makes itself evident despite occasional 
fumbling for expression. 


Night Watch- 


We felt the blackness of the waiting 
night 

Penetrate our souls as we stood alone, 

Watching for the first faint specks of 
light, 


Listening for the planes’ ominous drone. 


We waited with tenseness in our eyes, 

Longing to pierce the blackness and 
find 

A peaceful haven somewhere in the 
skies 

Where we could flee and leave war be- 


hind. 


Fear gripped our souls in relentless 
hold, 

But we manned the guns, one by one; 

And the wind that blew in our faces 
was cold, 

With a cold that was heat in the bat- 
tle begun. 


Then came inferno that shook the very 
ground, 

But we kept our guns and _ hearts 
mounted high, 


And stood taut towards the ear-splitting 


sound 


Between earth and death-raining sky. 


A primitive anger swept through our 


hearts, 


And we drove them back to the sky and 


sea 


Determined that when night would 


depart 


We should still and forever be free. 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from al] high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the. 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT. 
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Little was said in that long, long wait 

For the dawn and light to come again. 

We could not glory in our victorious 
fate; 

There were too many wounded and 
dying men. 


The goals of truth and ideals and hope 

Were lost in the battle’s roar, 

In the graves resting on the slope — 

And those uncounted who lay on the 
ocean floor. 


We knew, as shadows die and then 
Fade to where the sunbeams are, 
That goals of truth and hope are for 
other men 
Who have not seen the horrors of war. 
Elaine Lowery, 15 


Arsenal Technical High Schools 
Indi. iH Ini. 





Irene A. Mclean, Teacher 


Although somewhat conventional in 
imagery and wording our next poem 
is well sustained in a difficult form. 


Kladvia: A Ballad of New Russia 


Kladvia pauses beside her hut 
And peers through the early morn; 
The world is gray 

And the white mists play 

On the tips of the oxen’s horn. 


The stately birches lift their arms 
In a prayer to the morning sky 
And the night-birds hide 

As the peasants stride 

Through the fields of ripening rye. 


But hark, what thunder fills the air? 
What mocking beast draws near 
To move again 

The tongues of men 

With songs of war and fear? 


The toiling peasants drop their tools; 
A shrill cry hurtles on — 
“To arms, my braves, 

Oh be not slaves! 

The foemen cross the Don!” 

From fields and huts the peasants flock, 
And Kladvia comes too; 

Her mind is clear 

And holds no fear 

For there is m ' 





The foemen are upon the mow; 
The wounded soldiers call: 
“Oh _ Kladvia, 

Brave Kladvia, 

Come help us; help us all!” 


Throughout the endless day of fright 
She cares for all their needs, 

And earth and sky 

Cannot deny 

The bravery of her deeds. 





















































But look, she pauses, turns and smiles, 
As if she does not see 

The glint of sun 

Upon the gun 

Behind the white birch tree. 


She stands for one brief second there, 
A bullet through her head; 

As in a dream, 

The Flik-birds scream, 

And Kladvia falls dead. 


“Comrades, comrades, mourn no more; 
Brave Kladvia is gone, 

But shall we see 

Our armies flee 

When comes the rose-red dawn? 


“And if we fall, it matters not, 
For all things soon must die; 
Our sons will wait 

And nurse their hate 

Till victory is nigh. 


“Then wield your arms, my comrades 
bold, 

And even we may see 

That glorious night 

Of Russian might 

When Russia will be free!” 


The purple shadows slowly creep ° 
Through the fields of blackened rye, 
And the birches throb 

As the night winds sob 

Their song to the evening sky. 


And Kladvia sleeps her heroic sleep 
By the side of the silent Don, 
And the night-birds hide 
As the Cossacks ride 
To the chant of the Kladvian Song. 
Jean Lamkey, 17 
University High School 
Normal, Illinois 


Ruth Stroud, Supervising Teacher 
Lorraine Roberts and Barbara Elder, 


"SHARPEN YOUR WIT: 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


When you've finished reading “The 
Evil People and the Good,” you should 
be able to mark true statements T, 
false ones F. 

1. The very fact that Maitre La- 
bouillee was an honorable man made 
the Nazis suspect him of underground 
activity. 

2. The day Schmalzhauser was shot, 
Maitre Labouillec had gone to Paris. 

8. Jean regarded Monsieur Lucien as 
impulsive and irresponsible. 

4. Monsieur Lucien’s disappearance 
added to Jean’s suspicions that he had 
done the killing. 

5. There was absolute proof that 
Ladronsky, the Russian Jew, was the 
guilty man. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Here are some phrases and sentences 
from “Call Your People, America,” fol- 
lowed in each case by three short state- 
ments. Underline the statement which 
best explains the quotation. 


1. “Today is a chalk screech, a 
smashed bone, a dark drum.” (a) No- 
body understands what is happening 
today. (b) Now there is violence and 
misery in the world. (c) Jazz is more 
popular than it used to be. 

2. “You were always an asker, Amer- 
ica.” (a) Americans have always de- 
pended on the charity of good people. 
(b) America has demanded much of 
her people in the making of a good 
world. (c) The quiz game developed in 
America. 

3. “Aristocracy’s a mean word, jus- 
tice is a clean word.” (a) You have to 
talk plain to make Americans under- 
stand. (b) America is the only place 
where true justice exists. (c) Equal 
rights is the basis of democracy. 

4. “Democracy is always a prayer 
trying to be answered.” (a) Democracy 
constantly strives for perfection. (b) 
Only Christians are truly democratic. 
(c) It is impossible to have a democ- 
racy without political graft. 

5. “You've got to keep up the install- 
ments.” (a) Rights must be paid for. 
(b) We shouldn’t help Britain till she 
pays her war debts. (c) The pay-as- 
you-go tax plan is the only way to 
finance a war. 


ill. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Van Loon’s interesting piece on 
“George Washington” should provide 
you with the facts necessary to fill the 
blanks following: 


- ant public 


Washington’s ancestors came trom 
Northamptonshire, in ______.. George 
was born in the year ______.. At the 
age of he was appointed assist- 
of Fairfax County. 
He was at one time a in the 
colonial army. He married Martha 

a widow. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


1. The main idea in “Call Your Peo- 
ple, America,” seems to be that we 
must do more than wish, in this emer- 
gency — that wishing will not make it 
so. Do you agree or disagree with this 
idea? 

2. Do you agree with Paul White- 
man that jazz is an important part of 
our nation’s heritage? 

8. Which do you think is the worse 
fate for the “snarlers” Mr. Guiterman 
wrote of — to be forgotten, or to be re- 
membered? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Arthur Guiterman’s poem, “The 
Snarlers,” draws some interesting analo- 
gies among famous men. Choose three 
famous men of today and write a short 
poem or essay of your own in which 
you show how they represent the same 
ideas or ideals. 

2. What new things did you learn 
about Washington from reading Van 
Loon’s essay? Make a list of them. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Mark T if the statement is true; F if 
the statement is false. 1-6 are from 
“George Washington”; 7-10 are from 
“The Evil People and the Good.” 


1. The invasion of Europe will be a 
hazardous undertaking. 

2. An incapacitated soldier is best 
for front-line fighting. 

8. An irrepressible laugh is one that 
cannot be held back. 

4. Topograph is the art of compos- 
ing and printing from type. 

5. Redress is the last rehearsal before 
a performance. 

6. A discreet person generally knows 
how to keep a secret. 

7. A precise person is seldom on time 
for appointments. 

8. Surmise is accepted in court as 
legal evidence. 

9. An inflexible rule is one that can 
be broken at will. 

10. An animated person is lively and 
cheerful. , 


CALL YOUR PEOPLE, 
AMERICA 


(Concluded) 


Aut Girts: Oh beautiful for spacious- 

ness 
Ot vision and of sky, 
Our native country, ’tis of thee 
We sing, for thee we die. 

Music changes to “Yankee Doodle,” 

drum beats lightly. 

LEADER: Time to call your people, 
star-spangled country. 

Boys: Call Paul Bunyan to tow the 

tanks! 

Girts: Call Walt Whitman to carry 

the flag! 

Boys: Call Abe Lincoln to say the 

prayer! 

Girts: Call George Washington to 

lead the men! 

Boys: Call Columbus to sail the subs! 

LEADER: Call your people, America! 

Music dies away. 

LeapER: What do your people say, 
America? 

What is the talking in the field and the 
town? 
Truckdrivers, firefighters, 
Schoolteachers, farmers, 
Housewives, policemen, 
Children and grandpas, 
Factorymen and fishermen, 
What do they say today, 
What do they say? 
Faint music background — “Keep the 
Homefires Burning.” 

LicHt AND Mepium Girts’ Voices: 
We will send our laughter in bright 
blue bowls 

For sly interrogators out of cold steel 
and lead 
To stub their dark noses on. 

Aux Boys: We can walk toward the 
unforeseen. 

Plows write our answer into the ground, 
And the dream in the bud 
Like a leaf lies green. 
Two Boys anp Two Girts: Sometime 
holy light may blot the fire-stars 
That flash bright hypocrisy above a 
lifted head, 
But shine of shells is warmer now than 
Countless suns upon the dead. 

Music — “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

LEApDER: Well, America... . 

You were always an asker, your ghosts 
are walking, the showdown came. 
Shall we make a few answers now, star- 

spangled country, 

Big-muscled country with the sea-shell 
heart? 

ALL Voices (music and voices cres- 
cendo): 

Tree-and-tower-land, 
Corn-and-canyon-land, 
Call your people, 

Make a few answers now, 
Call all your people, 
America! 
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‘“ ELL, Jean!” I exclaimed, as we 
sat in the lounge of my hotel. 

“Yes, Madame,” he replied with a 
smile. “It’s droll just the same.” 

It was droll to come upon Jean Chou- 
tard strolling along Fifth Avenue in the 
uniform of a French sailor. He had 
served us for several years as houseboy 
when we lived in France, and I noticed 
that the precise and effortless correct- 
ness of his manner was unchanged. He 
spoke no English and knew no one in 
New York, and once or twice he inter- 
rupted himself to say that to encounter 
Madame in this way was very agreeable 
indeed. 

He told a grim story with the bland 
expression that had always been a part 
of his well-schooled manners. The core 
of the story, to be sure, was surmise, 
but it was hung on a skeleton of ter- 
rible, and I suppose, usual enough fact. 

Jean’s regiment in this war was one 
of the last, he said, to make a stand. 
They even counterattacked “with bay- 
onets” — he made a short, swinging mo- 
tion with his hand and smiled mildly. 
But they were soon routed and most of 
them made prisoner. Jean, although 
wounded in the leg, managed to escape 
and get back to Verneret, where he 
took his old job of houseboy. 

The place we had lived in, on the 
outskirts of the town, was then occu- 
pied by its owner and it was there Jean 
had gone to work. 

“Madame remembers Maitre Labou- 
illec?” 

“Of course.” Of all the people in Ver- 
neret, Maitre Labouillec was the one 
I would be least likely to forget. It was 
chiefly, perhaps, the look in his eyes. 
Only blue eyes can be at once so direct 
and so visionary; so tender, so steadfast 
and so inflexible. He was a lawyer and 
judge and a man so incorruptible that 
one heard even his enemies close an 
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BY GRACE FLANDRAU 


The EVIL People 
and the GOOD 


It takes all kinds of people to 
make a world — but it takes only 
two kinds of people to make a war 


argument by declaring: “Ah, but Maitre 
Labouillec himself says so.” 

His wife had died and their one child, 
a little girl, was his constant companion. 
Sundays and holidays you would always 
see them walking hand in hand along 
the sunny-shady paths by the river. She 
was a frail, animated little girl, with big 
shining eyes set far apart, and the sen- 
sitive, old-fashioned quality of a child 
whose chief companion is an adult. She 
seemed hardly to grow up at all in the 
years we were there, and it was diffi- 
cult to realize that she must now be a 
woman, 

“Yes, very much a woman,” Jean said 
in answer to my remark, 

“You don’t mean to say that she is 
married?” 

“No, but —” he hesitated, “— there 
was a time when she expected to be.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

He thought a moment. “Beautiful,” 
he said at last, “rather than pretty, espe- 
cially when she smiled.” 

“Do I know the man?” 

“It was Lucien Boisdevant.” 

The name brought back a slender, 
vivacious youth, with straight features, 
ardent dark eyes and a quality French 
boys often have that is both fiery and 
poetic. But there had been too, in him, 
a certain arrogance of a hotheaded, dan- 
gerous kind. He had, Jean said, been 
wounded in the early fighting and was 
invalided in Verneret when the Germans 
occupied the town. 

“I still can’t believe it,” I broke in. 
“I can’t imagine the Germans in France 
and the French people —” 

“— under their heel.” 

His tone startled me, and I suddenly 
realized how different he was now from 
the pasty, indoors kind of fellow he had 
been. His skin was burned clear and 
dark, his body hard, and there was in 
his eyes a look of maturity far beyond 


what the years alone could have 
brought. 

“Madame can have no idea, none 
whatever —” He broke off and a mo- 
ment passed before he added: “But in 
some ways they’re stupid, the Boches. 
Take Maitre Labouillec. Even they 
couldn't help seeing that he was a good 
and honorable man. So, the way their 
minds work, it followed that he must be 
on the side of righteousness and the 
Fuehrer. At the very time Maitre La- 
bouillee was organizing our under- 
ground, they believed that!” 

He stared thoughtfully across the 
lounge. “We were not many in number. 
Maitre Labouillec had to be very care- 
ful and he took mostly older men. Of 
the younger ones, there were only Mon- 
sieur Lucien and myself. The idea was 
that we should not waste ourselves on 
little acts of sabotage, but merely be 
organized and in touch with other 
groups so that, when the time came —” 

He took a cigarette absently. “Mon- 
sieur Lucien disagreed. He wanted ac- 
tion, terror. He was — very impetuous, 
Monsieur Lucien, brave but without 
judgment and not the kind to — to count 
on too much. I didn’t like his being in 
it; I didn’t like, either, having the meet- 
ings held in our house, on Mademoiselle 
Marie Angéle’s account.” 

He was silent a moment. “I was very 
devoted to Monsieur and Mademoiselle 
Labouillec. I was glad to be there and 
the Boches let me alone on account of 
my bad leg. There were times, if we 
didn’t actually See the Nazis, when we 
were almost content. And Mademoi- 
selle Marie Angéle was so happy it — 
frightened you: Monsieur Lucien came 
every day after his work, and if the 
weather was fine, they'd all sit on the 
terrace after dinner. She’d be between 
them, one hand in her father’s, one in 
Monsieur Lucien’s —” 
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Jean’s face, which until then had 
been not exactly smiling but composed 
in the bland expression he considered 
good manners, suddenly changed. 

“Till then, we'd had it fairly easy in 
Verneret. Too easy, so they sent us a 
new Gestapo chief. His name was 
Schmalzhauser— what an ugly lan- 
guage! + and he was everything, but 
everything a Nazi can be. And there- 
fore, in some ways, a fool. Not a day 
passed that he didn’t arrest people, and 
always the wrong ones, never any of 
us. In fact he made so many arrests that 
he must have thought he’d got all the 
decent Frenchmen in jail. Anyhow, he 
began to get careless and so—he got 
shot.” 

He paused. “Madame remembers the 
Cafe des Deux Sceurs? Well, it’s run now 
by collaborationists.” Impossible to de- 
scribe his tone as he said this word. 
“It was there that Schmalzhauser and 
his aide had been drinking. When they 
left they sat down in the park, I sup- 
pose to clear the good French wine 
they’d been swilling out of their heads. 
The gun must have had a silencer, be- 
cause no one heard the shot. And the 
bodies weren’t found till morning.” 

He paused. “Madame can have no 
idea what it is like when this kind of 
thing happens. Nobody knows who 
will be accused, or who will be sup- 
posed to know something he doesn’t 
know and couldn’t tell, no matter what 
they — do to him. I thought at first that 
we three were safe. Maitre Labouillec 
had gone to Paris, Monsieur Lucien had 
got a permit to go to Rennes, and it 
was my night on a ‘volunteer’ work 
brigade run by the Boches. But you 
can go to Paris and come back in a few 
hours, and Monsieur Lucien might not 
have gone to Rennes. I was the only 
one really accounted for. 

“Well, Maitre Labouillec returned 
that afternoon. I went to the train to 
meet him but we didn’t speak of what 
had happened till we were safely in- 
side the house. “Tell me, Jean,’ he said, 
‘What are they saying in the town?’ 

“Mademoiselle Marie Angéle was in 
the room and she flung me a look and 
snatched it back the way you crack the 
lash of a whip. Her face was white 
as milk, her eyes too big, sunk in too 


“I told him I hadn’t heard anything. 
‘Monsieur knows,’ I said, ‘that people 
don’t talk, not to anybody. They're too 
scared,’ 

“But you must have seen some of 
our men?” 

“I named the ones I'd been able 
to find. ‘They don’t know anything 
either.’ But I. had to turn away my 
eyes; I was afraid Mademoiselle Marie 
Angéle would see .in them what I— 
what we all thought: that it was Mon- 
sieur Lucien. 

“Maitre Labouillec rose and turned 
on the radio. One of them was talking 
— one of those salopards that call: them- 
selves Frenchmen. He was getting off 
the usual bunk about French honor 
and that the crime had been instigated 
by the English or the Jews and so on. 
Then he got down to business. The town 
would be fined ten million francs. And if 
by eight o'clock the next night the 
criminal hadn’t been found, they would 
begin to shoot the hostages — twenty 
the first night, twenty-five the next and 
sO on. 

“Suddenly Marie Angéle flung herself 
on the machine and turned it off. ‘In 
our own language — it’s too shameful! 
Let us die now, killing them! What are 
we waiting for? Let each kill whom he 
can, no matter what happens.’ Her face 
was white as the moon in daylight 
and her blue eyes so black you couldn’t 
see them — just dark places, holes. ‘We 
make too much, we French people, of 
killing. We ought to give ourselves to 
it without counting the numbers or 
measuring the blood. How can we be 
clean any other way?” 

“I thought she was quoting Monsieur 
Lucien; maybe defending him in her 
own mind. 

“When we were alone, Maitre Labou- 
illec said: ‘Sit down, Jean.’ 

“I sat down. A time passed and we 
didn’t say anything. I didn’t know and 
I did know what was in his mind. Once 
he said: ‘Jean, you’ve been a good boy, 
a good Frenchman.’ 

“When he said this, my throat began 
to ache as if a string were drawn tight 
around it. When I could speak my voice 
came out like a shout. ‘Maitre, I'll do 
anything. Just tell me what. Just com- 
mand!’ 

“He shook his head. ‘Ah, my poor 
Jean, that’s just it. If there were only 
a command one could give.’ Then he 
asked the question I'd been waiting 
for. ‘You heard nothing at all about 
Monsieur Lucien?’ 

“‘No, sir. I asked at his house. They 
have had no word of him and he has not 
come back.’ After that, nothing more 
was said. 

“Next morning I went to market on 
my bicycle. It was —like death every- 
where. The town was a vomissement of 
Gestapo spies, and everywhere that 
feeling of death. It wasn’t yet known 
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who would be shot that night — whether 
it was a brother or a father or — my- 
self maybe. And many more hours to 
wait, The Nazis enjoy that. 

“There was still no word frgm Bois- 
devant, and I was pretty sure there 
wouldn’t be. It’s one thing to kill and 
run away. It’s something quite different 
to face the questioning, the beatings, 
the torture maybe. It takes a different 
kind of courage, or rather, of nerves — 
the kind Monsieur Lucien didn’t have. 
And it occurred to me too, that if I knew 
that about him, my master must know 
it too, and perhaps Marie Angéle.” 

He paused and I was suddenly aware 
of our surroundings in a queer, vivid 
way. It was a soft, late summer evening, 
and on the sidewalk people strolled in 
the dimout. _ 

“Well, I prepared lunch,” Jean was 
saying, “and set it on the table. And 
when she came down there was some- 
thing in her face—a look of being 
stopped, paralyzed — the way it is in 
a nightmare, when you can’t go in one 
direction or the other. 

“Jean, Jean —’ she burst out. Then 
she saw her father, and suddenly long, 
gasping sobs began to shake her. He put 
his hand back of her head and pressed 
it hard against his heart, talking to her 
in little words, as when she was a child. 

“T had the radio on low and music was 
playing. Then it stopped. There was 
just silence, till the voice began. It 
was the names of the ones who were to 
be shot that night. Neighbors, old 
friends — Monsieur Dreyfus, the old 
man who taught mathematics at the 
Lycée Henri Quatre, Pére Martineau —” 

He sighed and looked at me with 
eyes that saw, perhaps, as mine did, 
frail, benevolent old Dreyfus, so lost 
in his mathematical universe, one won- 
ders how he’d managed to get married 
and father his substantial brood. Or 
Pére Martineau, rosy stalwart in his 
cool, milk-smelling little shop. 

A moment passed before he went on. 
“Mademoiselle Marie Angéle ran up- 
stairs, not to cry again, I thought, in 
front of us, and Maitre Labouillec burst 
out: 

“So this is France — this is what they 
can do to Frenchmen! Twenty of them, 
good men, who've committed no crime 
— shot down in cold blood tonight. And 
after that more, and more, till they've 
killed hundreds, and nothing anyone can 
do to stop it. Nothing—’ But saying 
that, a change came into his face. He 
started up from his chair and it was 
as if something had been said aloud to 
him in that room. For there was one 
thing a man could do, provided it was 
not known exactly where he had been 
that night. And I knew, as well as if 
he’d told me, he was thinking of that 
thing now. 

“He stood there for a moment, with 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Georgia, used sulphuric ether for an operation four 
years before it was demonstrated by Dr. Morton. But 
Long made no public claim to its discovery at that time. 

In 1846 Dr. William T. G. Morton, a young Boston 
dentist, determined to make a public test of ether for 
putting a patient to sleep during an operation. This 
occurred at Massachusetts General Hospital. # 
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The Wing's the Thing | 


MODEL OF THE 120-TON BURNELLI “FLYING ICE-BOX” 


Burnelli Plane 
Is All-Wing Job 


The body of the first automo- 
bile was patterned after the 
horsedrawn buggy. 

The original Wright biplane 
was hardly more than a motor- 
driven box kite. 

In time, pilots were sheltered 
by cockpits, and engines were 
enclosed in cowling. Slowly a 
streamlined fuselage was devel- 
oped. Many thought the best in 
aerodynamic design had been 
achieved. 

Vincent Burnelli disagreed. 
He reasoned that the load-car- 
rying part of a plane should do 
more than offer the least possi- 
ble “drag.” He reasoned that 
only the wings supply “lift.” 
Therefore, why not design a 
plane whose wings would not 
only act as an airfoil, but as a 
fuselage as well? Why not en- 
close engines, crew, and cargo 
all within the wing! 


Not Enough Horsepower 


To aircraft manufacturers in 
1918, Burnelli’s designs looked 
like a “Buck Rogers” fantasy. 
Aviation wasn’t yet ready for 
his ideas. One practical reason 
was that engines of greai 
enough horsepower to lift such 
a craft had not been developed. 

The first Burnelli All-Wing 
job, built in 1920, was really a 
compromise. It was a cabin 
model biplane called the RB-1, 
and ‘carried 30 passengers. Us- 
ing the Burnelli principle, the 
fuselage acted partly as an air- 
foil and contributed some of 
the lift. It was the largest com- 
mercial plane in the world at 





In 1927, the next Burnelli 
Flying Wing was the first trans- 
port plane to maintain altitude 
on one of its two engines. It 
was also the first multi-engine 
plane to be fitted with retract- 
able landing gear. 

Another Burnelli All-Wing, 
UB-14, was developed in 1935. 
Early in the present war, Jim 
Mollison the transatlantic pilot, 
flew it over Axis territory to 
French Equatorial Africa, 6500 
miles away. There it became the 
flagship of Gen. DeGaulle’s Free 
French air force. It is stil] in 
use as a troop transport. 

Flying Ice-Box 

Latest word is of a super 
Flying Wing which will be 
built for Colonial Airlines after 
the war. This Flying Wing will 
be a refrigerated cargo plane 
and will be used to ship fruit 
from Florida to Montreal, Can- 
ada. This 120-ton Flying Wing 
“ice-box” will haul a 40-ton 
payload from Miami to Mon- 
treal in nine hours, an air dis- 
tance of 1,590 miles. The pow- 
erplant will be furnished by 
four high pressure steam en- 
gines burning ordinary fuel oil. 
Since each engine will develop 
more than 4000 h.p. they will 
drive counter-rot&ting propel- 
lers—two propellers mounted 


on a single shaft. One of the. 


plane’s outstanding features 
will be that the cargo is laterally 
loaded into the Wing, like 
blockbusters into a bomber. 

The Burnelli Flying Wing, 
even the most recent model, is 
still only semi-tailless. Although 
the fuselage is largely done 
away with, some tail structure 
is kept to serve as rudder and 
PieV ators. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The new Nazi secret weapon 
has already been spiked by the 
Allies. The secret weapon is a 
crewless, radio controlled air- 
craft that can be loaded with 
explosives, and dived into its 
target. This latest pet of the 
Luftwaffe, deadly as it sounds, 
has already come to grief. Al- 
though it would be difficult to 
stop with fighter aircraft or ack- 
ack, the crewless radio-con- 
trolled plane has one glaring 
weakness. Due to its compli- 
cated launching mechanism, 
the plane must leave from fixed 
takeoff points. Allied bombers 
promptly found these take-off 
points and “made hash of them.” 

* * & 

Since Pearl Harbor, Medical 
Air Transport Squadrons have 
transported more than 125,000 
patients from battle zones. 

* * * 

The C-54 is a bard-working 
military cargo piune, and its 
commercial counterpart, the 
DC-4, will perhaps be the most 
popular postwar passenger air- 
liner. Six of the nation’s biggest 
airlines — Eastern, American, 
Pan American, Pan American- 
Grace, Western and United — 
have stated that they will use 
the Douglas plane along their 
airways after the war. 

* * & 

At Camp Mackall, N. C,, 
more than 400 C-47 transports 
and towed gliders landed 10,- 
000 troops in a mock invasion. 
The purpose was to test the 
ability of the troop carrier com- 
mand to lift an airborne divi- 
sion and land it on a strategic 
spot and to test the ability of 
the airborne troops to quickly 
assemble themselves for battle 
once landed. This was the first 
time in history that an entire 
airborne division had been car- 
ried in this manner. 

* * &* 

The world’s longest air 
freight line is the one oper- 
ated by the Air Service Com- 
mand over a 28,000-mile round 
trip, Patterson Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to India. C-87s are used. 





"Flying Wing” 
Burnelli 


Vincent Justus Burnelli, de- 
signer of the Burnelli Flying 
Wing was born 48 years ago in 
Temple, Texas. He went to 
school there and in Monterrey, 
Mexico, and later attended St. 
Peter’s College in New Jersey. 

During the First World War 
he served as a lieutenant in the 
Volunteer Naval Reserve. A 
pilot himself, Vincent Burnelli 
is the inventor of numerous air- 
planes and accessories. 

In an exclusive interview with 
Air WEEK Vincent Burnelli dis- 
cussed his revolutionary Flying 
Wing in detail. 

He said: “From a. safety 
standpoint the Flying Wing 
compares with other type air- 
craft the way an all-steel auto- 
mobile compares with a wooden 
car. 

“In the standard plane, only 
12% of the structural strength 
surrounds the pilot. In the Fly- 
ing Wing this safety factor rises 
to 65% of the plane’s strength. 
By use of the Flying Wing, 
deaths due to crash landing 
will be reduced. This is espe- 
cially important in military 
planes.” 

By use of the Flying Wing, 
shorter takeoffs and lower land- 
ing speeds are possible, both 
of which are necessary if small 
landing strips are to be used. 

“It takes about a generation 
to bring out a new advance- 
ment in any field,” declared 
Mr. Burnelli. “Now the Flying 
Wing is coming into its own, 
just as television is.” 

As for jet-propulsion in the 
Flying Wing: “That,” says Mr. 
Burnelli, “is up in the air.” 
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February 21-26, 1944 


Chicago Daily News 
Despite the big fight every four 
years the two parties have a com- 
mon front in the fighting abroad. 


Witt the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Committee meetings over 
and the dates for the two party conven- 
tions set (June 26 for the GOP and 
around July 10 for the Democrats), the 
1944 presidential campaign is finally 
under way. Oddly enough, however, the 
two parties lack official candidates. 

President Roosevelt quite properly is 
ignoring the fact that this is a presiden- 
tial year and that the nominating con- 
ventions are less than five months away. 
If he were to make up his mind to retire 
and announce that fact now, it would 
impair the leadership which he holds 
in international affairs, Other nations 
would know that Mr, Roosevelt was 
through and would be succeeded by 
someone within a year who might not 
be at all bound by his predecessor’s 
policies. 

In the GOP camp, one of the men 
most prominently mentioned for the 
nomination is similarly “under wraps.” 
Thomas E. Dewey, when he took office 
as Governor of New York a little over a 
year ago declared he was going to serve 
the full four years as chief executive of 
his state. Actually, political observers 
consider him a candidate — but this, 
too, cannot be definitely determined 
until the convention meets. 


Will Roosevelt Be Drafted? 


Here is the situation with both par- 
ties on the threshold of the battle for 
the two nominations. The Democratic 
Picture is compafatively a simple one. 
It is Mr. Roosevelt or defeat. That is 
not just a chance opinion — but a politi- 
cal fact accepted by almost all leaders 
of both parties. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


sentiment which has been in evidence 
in various by-elections throughout the 
country during the past two years will 
very probably sweep the GOP into con- 
trol of the lower branch of Congress 
next November. It will carry the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate into the 
White House unless his opponent is 
Franklin D, Roosevelt — and even then 
there is no assurance that Mr. Roosevelt 
will win. 

Hence, when the Democrats meet in 
Chicago in July it will be to repeat their 
performance of four years ago — and 
draft Mr. Roosevelt for another term. 
At this writing, majority opinion is that 
he will accept. This is not of course cer- 
tain, Should the European war end be- 
fore July, it is conceivable that the Presi- 
dent might retire as President — but 
continue his world leadership in some 
international capacity. 

Whom would the Democrats name 
for the empty honor of being beaten if 
the President should retire? There are 
several men willing to make the fight 
for the later prestige that might come 
from being even an unsuccessful candi- 
date. Among them are War Manpower 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt and Sen- 
ator Harry Byrd of Virginia. 

One thing seems probable — that Vice 
President Wallace will not be chosen 
again. Mr. Wallace, a man of high char- 
acter and idealism, is regarded as lack- 
ing political “it” in terms of voter-popu- 
larity. This is most evident in the South 
where it is felt a vice presidential candi- 
date must be one who will offset in part 
the traditional southern conservative 
opposition to New Deal policies as ex- 
emplified by the President and his clos- 
est advisers. The man most recently sug- 
gested as a running mate for the Presi- 
dent is Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, ; 

Viewing the Republican outlook first 
from the Democratic camp it can be 
said that Governor Dewey’s current 
strength is giving considerable cheer to 
New Deal strategists. They ~-point out 
that a Roosevelt-Dewey contest would 
be just made to order for the President. 
The candidate they fear most is Wendell 


From the Democratic viewpoint, the 
war and the postwar world will be the 
sole campaign issues — and Mr. Willkie 
is the only Republican who has the stat- 
ure to make the fight on those terms. 
Mr. Willkie has grown in public esteem 
since his 1940 losing fight. 


Willkie vs. Dewey 


It will be a close battle trom the 
opening gavel of the convention be- 
tween him and Governor Dewey — so 
close in fact that some observers are al- 
ready looking for a dark horse who can 
be brought to the fore when the two 
leaders have fought each other to a 
standstill. There will be 1059 delegates 
to the convention and it is doubtful 
whether either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Will- 
kie will have anywhere near 530 of 
these (necessary for choice) on the first 
ballot. 

The real reason why GOP leaders are 
torecasting a Dewey nomination is this: 
New York State has 47 electoral votes 
which is more than a sixth of the 266 
needed to win the Presidency. It has 
more electoral votes than 12 of the 
smaller states combined. Whoever car- 
ries New York is well on the way to 
victory. 

The rule “as goes New York so goes 
the nation” has been broken only once 
in 50 years, That was in 1916 when 
Republican Charles E. Hughes carried 
New York but lost the election to Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Republican dark horses include the 
familiar names of Senator Taft of Ohio, 


“Governor Bricker from the same state, 


Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, and 
General MacArthur, Two business lead- 
ers never before in active politics — Eric 
Johnston, streamlined and able young 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Henry J. Kaiser, whirlwind 
war contractor — are being mentioned. 

Regardless of the final White House 
choice of the Republicans, the man who 
will occupy second place on the ticket 
seems fairly well agreed upon by party 
leaders. He is Governor Earl Warren 
of California, who would be acceptable 
whether Dewey, Willkie or some dark 
horse gets the top place. Governor 
Warren would balance the ticket in 
terms of geography. He is conservatively 
sound and his record is unspectacularly 
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“is up in the air.” 


Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


SPOTLIGHT ON YOUTH 


A new program, Here’s to Youth, 
started on the NBC Network last month, 
The problems of boys and girls in war 
time are presented in a series of well 
acted dramatizations, each a complet 
story in itself. 

Cooperating in the series are th 
American Junior Red Cross, the Boy 
Clubs of America, the Boy and Git 


Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Y. Wi 


C. A., the Y. M. C. A, and similar o 
ganizations 


Here’s to Youth is heard from 1 ty 


1:30 p.m. (EWT) every Saturday ove 
NBC, Future topics include: 
Feb. 26—Danger — Mother’s Workin; 
Mar. 4—The Melting Pot Boils 
Mar. 11—Help Wanted 
Mar. 18—Brides of Mars 
Mar. 25—Boomtown 


SCREWBALL SONG HIT 
If Mairzy Doats is driving you crazy, 


blame it on a nursery rhyme. Miltom 


Drake, one of the composers, says hé 
got the idea for the wacky ballad from 
his four-year-old daughter. She wa 
singing what. sounded like Maira 
Doats and slurring the words. 

Now everybody’s singing it. In om 
month over 350,000 copies of the sheet 
music have been sold. 

But at first nobody wanted to buy it 


The publishers thought it was too sills 


Then Miller Music Corporation took i! 
and struck a goldmine. 

In case you haven’t heard a transi: 
tion on the air, here’s how it goes: 
“Mares eat oats and does eat oats and 
little lambs eat ivy.” Now you figut 
out the rest of it! 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Why do you call your radio col 
umn Stand By? — Howard Miller, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

A. Stand By is the signal given by 
the engineer just before a program 
takes the air. When an audience i 
present, it’s the cue for silence. 

Stand By has another meaning i 
radio, It’s applied to a substitute per 
former or announcer who fills in whet 
the scheduled program is delayed or itr 
terrupted. 

(If you have any questions abou! 
radio, send them to Gretta Baker, cat? 
of Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. ¥.) 
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ENNY was so engrossed in her 
thoughts that she almost collided 
with Mr. Downey, Central’s principal, 
as she turned the corner of the corridor. 
“Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Downey. I wasn’t 
thinking —” 
“On the contrary, I’d say you were,” 
Mr. Downey laughed. “Was the problem 


Youth, 
- month 
in war 
of well 
omplete 


are thi as serious as your expression?” 

1e Boys “Yes, it—is. It’s Club Victory.” 
nd Gil} Penny hesitated. “I know you're terribly 
e Y. We busy, Mr. Downey, but if you had time 


nilar of to listen —” 


“Tl take time, Penny. Can you come 
by the office after school?” 

“Oh, yes—and Id like for 
come too, if I can find him.” 
N orking “Of course,” Mr. Downey 
ils “Bring Nick along.” 

When Nick came out of seventh 
period class, Penny was waiting, and 
they went on to Mr. Downey’s office. 

“I’ve just had a phone call from Mrs. 
Muse at the club,” Mr. Downey said, 


m I ty 


lay ove Nick to 


agreed. 


u crazy after they were seated. “She gave me a 
Miltoif report of the rough house activities at 
says hem the dances latély. Is that what you want 


ad from 
he wa 
Mairzi 


In om 
6 sheet 


to talk about?” 

Penny nodded. “We had a meeting of 
the Club Victory council at noon today 
and we may have some of the an- 
swers —” 

“We're going to slap a ten-cent de- 
posit on bottled drinks,” Nick put in. 
“Then if the bottles are broken or lost, 
the club won’t be the loser financially. 
Also, we decided to sell monthly club 
memberships and have admittance by 


» buy it 
00 sillye 
. took ii 


transiaf—._ membership card only. This business of 
it goes single admissions doesn’t work.” 
ats and “The club seems to have deteriorated 


into a gathering place for wolves lately. 
I hate to admit we've failed, particu- 
larly since the Civic Youth Committee 
gave us a free hand in running the club 
our own way,” Penny said. 

“You haven’t failed, Penny,” Mr. 
Downey said. “You’ve hit a snag and 
you'll have to steer around it carefully. 
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accept the responsibilities of member- 
ship. That’s the snag now. Some of your 
members, er attenders, haven’t waked 
up to the responsibilities of citizenship. 
I think you may need the help of 
some of us ‘old folks,” he smiled. “It’s 
funny what » steadying influence a few 
gray hairs can be.” 

Penny looked puzzled. “But we've 
had an adult chaperone at every dance.” 

Mr. Downey nodded. “Mrs. Muse is a 
fine organizer and director of activities, 
but she can’t oversee a group of a hun- 
dred or more youngsters at a dance, all 
bent on having a good time and with 
conflicting ideas of what a good time 
is! Why don’t you press into service the 
Civic Youth Committee members? Have 
some of them stand by at every dance, 
in case they’re needed?” 

“It would be hard to get any of you 
to attend regularly,” Nick said. “You're 
all busy people.” 

“All right. I have an even better idea. 
You remember Devin Hart, Penny? He 
was a leader in Y.M.C.A. activities be- 
fore he joined the Marines. He’s just 
back from the South Pacific, discharged 
because of a leg wound. He and his 
wife are young, good sports, and not 
too busy.” 

“Oh, they'd be swell!” Penny ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you think so, Nick?” 

“I certainly do. A Marine veteran 
would command a lot of respect from 
some of these trouble-makers.” He 


The candidate they fear most is Wendell sound and his record is unspectacularly 
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paused and turned to Mr. Downey. “I’m 
interested in what you said about citi- 
zenship. How can we make some fel- 
lows wake up to their responsibilities?” 

“There’s a chance for them to learn 
in school,” Mr. Downey replied. “Class 
and club organizations, the Student 
Council, and school athletics all teach 
citizenship or teamwork. Sometimes 
there’s a chance to learn in the home, 
although some parents fail to see the 
importance of sharing responsibilities. 
Let me use you and Penny as guinea 
pigs a moment. Penny, do you have 
home responsibilities?” 

“Well, I plan the meals and buy the 
groceries. I make or buy my own 
clothes on an allowance.” 

Mr. Downey nodded: approvingly. 
“What about you, Nick?” 

“I have an after-school job, so I con- 
tribute my share to household expenses 
and I’m saving some of my earnings 
for a college education.” 

“You see, both of you have learned 
to accept responsibility,” Mr. Downey 
commented. “Now if there was some 
activity at Club Victory which would 
wake up these irresponsible members 
— how about an open forum, a discus- 
sion group once a week?” 

“But they wouldn't come,” Penny 
objected, “if it were on a serious sub- 
ject.” 

“I think they would, if you.had a 
good leader. You'll need adult help on 
this, too,” Mr. Downey smiled. “Get 
Devin Hart to talk to the boys on Ma- 
rine Corps training. Get a Cadet Nurse 
to do the same for the girls.” 

“I see what you mean,” Nick said 
enthusiastically. “We could have forums 
on postwar employment or world organ- 
ization — ” he stopped suddenly. “Speak- 
ing of employment, I have to get to my 
job. Thanks, Mr. Downey, for some 
swell ideas.” 

Penny rose, too. “Oh, yes! You've 
given us something to work on and I 
feel much — steadier!” 

Mr. Downey laughed. “That’s these 
gray hairs of mine. Use them again 
sometime, if you need them.” 


too independent of adult advice and 
help. The idea and the impetus for 












ning it the organization of Club Victory came 
ite perm rom you students, as it should have, and 
n whe you went after it with fine spirit. But, be- 


d or if Cause some of you felt a responsibility 


for the success of the club as a civic 








; about youth center, you took for granted that 
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READY... AIM. 


S ONE of the best bee-bee shooters 

that ever pinked a can on a backyard 
fence, we've always been keen on shoot- 
ing. Our only regret is that we didn’t 
go to a school that had a riflery pro- 
gram. For, while bee-bee shooting is 
fun, it doesn’t compare to the real thing. 

What a thrill to cradle a real rifle in 
your arms, peer down the barrel, line 
up the sights, and slowly squeeze the 
trigger. A breathless wait . . . then that 
wonderful feeling when Coach yells, 
“Bingo!” 

Even if you can’t hit the side of a 
Kate Smith, it’s fun. It’s serious training, 
too. For Uncle Sam needs trained rifle- 
men as never before. Both the fun and 
the serious side of shooting are wonder- 
fully described in Major Ralph Inger- 
soll’s new best-seller, The Battle Is the 
Pay-off (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany). You'll like this part: 


Rifle-Packin’ Soldier 


“Well, here I was, marching along 
behind a real live enemy’s line . . . tag- 
ging along, after some battle plan that 
none of us then understood. 

“I thought of the rifle on my shoulder, 
and how swell it felt after my good day 
on the range, the day when the first 
eleven shots were all bull’s-eyes and I 
would have gone on making bull’s-eyes 
if I hadn’t got score fever and grown so 
tense that I had to take the rifle down 
from my shoulder, look around and blink 
my eyes and take long breaths and try 
to relax between shots. . 

“I thought of Jonesy, who was an old 
soldier and my scorer, lying there next 
to me on the firing line at the range, so 
excited by my score that he made me 
still more nervous, telling me, “Now all 
you have to do is keep calm.’ And the 
lieutenant, who was the range officer, 
whose shooting I admired very much, 
walking down the line toward me and 
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Danger! Female sniper at work! Ac- 
cording to our artist (who is preju- 
diced), female snipers are so good 
that they can do it with mirrors. 


saying, “Take your time, take your time. 

“Everyone else had finished shooting 
except for the rapid fire and down the 
firing line they were sitting or standing, 
looking at me and looking out across 
the range at my target which was the 
only one in the butts that was up. And 
then my saying to myself, “Well, it 
might as well be now, and aiming and 
seeing the vibration of the barrel of my 
gun in the sights and knowing that I was 
now so tense that the trigger squeeze 
would have to get the bullet in the 
target. ... 

“And then squeezing and seeing the 
target go down without either feeling 
the recoil of the gun or hearing the muz- 
zle blast, I was so anxious about the 
target. And the target coming up and 
that second before the marker shows, 
and then the marker, round and white, 
over the black bull’s-eye. 

“And I remembered, at the end of 
that day, feeling wonderful. I felt that 
there was nothing as a soldier that I was 
afraid of because I could shoot straight 
—and shooting straight is more than just 
pointing a steel barrel and tripping the 
hammer with the trigger. 

“It is a feeling so strong and satisfying 
that it must come in the blood from 
days when men were hunters. Or maybe 
Freud could explain it. I remember 
thinking, marching in from the range 
that day, after the kidding and the con- 


gratulations, “Well, to heck with it, let 
it biow; I don’t care where I go as a 
soldier, I know I can shoot now.’ 

“And now walking in the dark with a 
rifle like that rifle on my shoulder, 
toward an enemy that was to be shot, | 
felt neither afraid nor unafraid. 


Pot Shots 


Riflery championships are as demo- 
cratic as hot dogs and boogie woogie, 
Take the Grand American, for example, 
This is the top trapshoot championship 
of the country. Yet at the last meeting, 
the various titles were won by: 

A 21-year-old sailor, a 17-year-old’ 
high school girl (“Skipper” Winski, of 
Wellsburg, W. Va.), a toolmaker, a 
70-year-old man, a 14-year-old boy (Roy 
Foxworthy, of Indianapolis), a farmer, 
a garage mechanic, an Army sergeant, 
a woman bookkeeper, and a 64-year-old 
Texan who has been a _ professional 
shooter for 37 years. 

Feel sore ‘cause you can’t get all the 
ammunition you'd like for that sporting § 
gun? Well, don’t be. It’s going where 
it'll do the most good. Here are a few 
figures that will make your head swim. 

Since the war began, Army Ordnance 
has produced one piece of artillery for 
every 46 soldiers, more than 1,000,000 
machine guns, more than 5,000,000 
rifles and submachine guns, and more 
than 22,000,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition — enough cartridges 
to pump 1,500 rounds at every Axis 
soldier. 

In the final 46 days of the Tunisian 
campaign, 38,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition were fired by the Allies, 300 
different types by ground forces and 
220 different types by air forces. Now 
where’s the fellow who’s moaning about 
that chipmunk he can’t get a shot at? 

Remember Dan’! Boone, Kit Carson 
and Rogers’ Rangers? They were purty 
good Injun fighters, pards. But they 
could have learned a thing or three from 
our Marine scout-snipers. Clad in cam- 
ouflage, these specially trained Marines 
spend days in the jungle on their own. 
They scout the Jap, seeking information 
on his strength and positions. 

The scout-sniper must be an expert 
in rifle marksmanship, reconnaissance, 
scouting, demolition, and jiu-jitsu. He 
travels light, carrying nothing but his 
rifle, K-ration, compass, and maps. So 
equipped, he is prepared to weather 
jungle storms, live off the country or 
the enemy, and meet all jungle emer- 
gencies, Tarzan wouldn’t stand a chance 
with him. 
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GOOD SHOOTING. GUESS 
I'LL HAVE TO GIVE 





Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official ‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 


S. 2-21-44 
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* The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 


or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 


Build this authentic %” Way of Getting 
Lockh: 


eed “‘HUDSON” Bomber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
450807111 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2,0HIO 


CALLING ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


NEL NAME CARDS 





Boys and Girls! Extra money for 
vou. Join hundreds selling to 
Classmates, friends. J 
maples and collect 
“dol jars. Big 35% 
——. today for FREE details. 


CRAFT-CARDS 
P.O. Box 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and ~ might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10e to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 


FREE StaMP ALBUM 


The United States Fiag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the most unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not, 
should own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album 
specially arranged for these stamps, telling the history of 
each honored Nation. Just send 10c for mailing expenses 
and state whether you also desire stamps on approval of 
the United States or foreign nations or both. 

GLOBUS STAMP CO.. 268 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 10, Dept. 805 


RINGS $23 PINS- bi¢ 
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The Evil People 
and the Good 


(Concluded) 


the look of it on his face. Then he turned 
and walked across the room to the door 
that stood open on the terrace. He didn’t 
go outside, he just stood there looking. 
Madame remembers the view from the 
terrace?” 

I remembered it. I saw the garden, 
the sloping fields, the twisted little fruit 
trees tumbling down the steep hillside. 
Beyond that, the blue valley, the 
smudge of forest on the hills, the look 
over it all of fecundity and peace. 

“He stayed there a long time. He 
loved the land, and he was, I knew, 
bidding it farewell.” 

Jean glanced about the room and 
at the people strolling outside the sum- 
mer darkness. 

“When at last my master turned away 
from the door, he went over to the 
foot of the stairs. He didn’t go up; he 
only called to Marie Angéle. 

“Yes, Father.’ I heard her heels 
along the tiled floor of the hall and then 
I saw her. Her dressing gown was 
wrapped close about her, her hair hung 
loose about her shoulders. It made her 
look like the little girl she used to be, 
skipping along beside him, holding so 
tight to his hand. 

“She smiled down at him, and her 
smile cut you to the heart. ‘Did you 
want something, dearest?” 

“His face was lifted up to her and 
pretty soon he said: ‘Only to look at 
you.’ Nothing else. So he stood a min- 
ute, and it was as if his eyes would 
never leave her face. At last, still look- 
ing at her, he put out his hand to his 
hat that hung on the newel. 

“You're going out, darling? she 
asked. 

“Yes, my daughter.’ 

“Will you come home soon?’ 

“He did not answer. Then she waved 
him a kiss and after she went back 
along the corridor, he stood staring at 
the place where she had stood. At last 
he turned away and when he passed 
me on the way to the door, he didn’t 
seem to see me at all. But then, sud- 
denly, he turned and looked into my 
face. ‘Ah, yes, Jean, my good fellow.’ His 
hat sat on his head in a queer way, his 
blue eyes were almost white and they 
had a fierce, beautiful, faraway kind of 
look. 

“‘Master, I shouted. I wanted to 
kneel, to kiss his hand, to say some- 
thing, to do something, but what could 
I do? Nothing. And so I let him go out 
of the house and close the door behind 
him. Then, I don’t know why, I rushed 
to the radio. Everywhere there was only 
at_last I struck one silent 


musi ‘ 


spot. An announcement, I knew, was 
coming. I waited, and pretty soon the 
official voice began. 

“Citizens of Verneret, attention! The 
perpetrator of the crime of Friday night 
has been apprehended. He is a Jewish 
communist of Russian origin. His name 
—’ Well, it was something like La- 
dronsky. 

“I was out of the house, I can tell 
you, in a hurry, and down the road after 
my master. And when I caught up with 
him, for a minute I couldn’t make the 
words come right. He said uothing, 
only leaned on me a little, to help him 
back to the house. And when we were 
all together, and Mademoiselle Marie 
Angéle had been told, I don’t know if 
we laughed or cried. I only know that 
for the first time since the trouble 
began, we spoke the name of Monsieur 
Lucien.” 

He broke off, frowning into his glass. 
When he spoke again, it was in a dif- 
ferent tone. “It wasn’t long after that, 
I got my chance. My leg was better, 
and we all knew I must get away and 
fight. There were two of us and we 
were lucky. We bashed in a few heads 
and finally we got to England.” 

“And Boisdevant?” I asked. 

“Oh yes — him. He came back after 
they shot them—this Ladronsky and 
I don’t know how many others they 
said were his associates. You under- 
stand there was no evidence against 
them, none whatever. But things had 
been going badly on the Russian front.” 
He paused. “Mademoiselle Marie Angéle 
would not see Monsieur Lucien, and 
soon he left Verneret for good.” 

We were silent a moment. “But,” he 
began finally, “all that doesn’t matter. 
When you look back and see it all, you 
know that no one person, or any one 
thing that happens —” 

This sentence, too, he did not finish. 

“You see, Madame, unless the thing 
happens that happened to France, peo- 
ple don’t know, they can’t realize. . 
Why, all this —” he glanced about him, 
“ — it’s like a play: this room, the peo 
ple outside walking. They’re going 
where they want to, they say what they 
please, they don’t look over their shoul- 
ders. It’s like a play —” 

He broke off again, and after a mo- 
ment he got up. He would not, he said, 
be in town again as they were soon to 
sail. He bade me goodbye and went of, 
glad, I knew, thatthe curtain was agai 
to rise on his own reality. 

That he had missed ours — the deep 
rising of the same. sacrifice and love- 
was not surprising. He did not know us, 
he did not speak our language, But to 
me, in that moment; there seemed to 
be no nations in the world, only the 
people—the evil people and the good. 


Reprinted from Mademoiselle, Septem 
permission. 
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TORPEDO BOMBING — Third in a series of advertise- 
ments, dedicated to the shill and courage of American 
aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics, 


Below the 


Out for blood, our Navy throws every- 
thing but the kitchen sink at Jap ves- 
sels, warships and transports alike. And 
of all the ways to plow a ship under, 
aerial torpedoing is one of the neatest. 


Granted a whit of surprise, a squad- 
ron of “Avengers” can hole a ship be- 
yond the reprieve of watertight com- 
partments. But the trick is to have the 
torpedoes strike below the armor belt, 
blast magazines and boilers into scald- 
ing junk. This takes men trained to a ra- 
zor edge, planes that can turn ona dime, 
torpedoes of Frankenstein cunning. 


Our Navy has all three—pilots with 
flying skill unequalled, planes to match 
it and torpedoes that virtually think and 
act for themselves. Somewhere wallow- 
ing in the shifting sands on the bottom 
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How the Navy’s new Torpedo Bomber —the “Avenger”— packs its punches 
where they do the most good for the “Sons of Heaven“! 


The Grumman “Avenger” is the plane 
that does the job . . . Officially desig- 
nated as the TBF but called the “Aven- 
ger,” this Navy torpedo bomber carries 
a one-ton torpedo or four 500-pound 
bombs, is manned by a crew of three— 
pilot, rear-seat gunner and radio opera- 
tor-tunnel gunner. It is armed with 
heavy caliber machine guns and pow- 
ered by a 1700-horsepower engine. 


How torpedo bombers do their work 
... When an enemy warship is sighted 
the pilots approach at low altitude, 
about 200 feet, from as many angles as 
possible. Flying at about 250 miles an 


hour they approach to within 100 
yards and drop their torpedoes. 
distance is important as 1000 yards 
travel is essential to “arm” the torped 
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Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Reses 
made possible the first commercial prodii 
tion of 100-octane aviation fuel and st 
plied it to American Military Aviation . 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed al 
range, and a great tactical advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fue 
vastly increased both the power and pi 
duction of aviation fuel. : 
Today, more Shell 100-octane aviat 
fuel is supplied to aircraft engine ma 
facturers, for critical test and run-in p 
poses, than any other brand. 
And now, each day, Shell produces m 
than enough to fuel a bombing missi¢ 
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